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\ R. ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT OF MONT 
4 & BLANC every Evening, at Eight o’Clock. Stalls, 3s., 
which can be secured at the Box-oftice every day, from 11 to 4. 
Area, *s.; Gallery, Is. A Morning Performance eyery Saturday, 
at3o vlock.—FGYPTIAN HALL, Piceadilly. 
FeLEM ENTARY INSTRUCTION in FORM and 

4 COLOUR. Department of Practical Art. On and after 4th 
Po December, and every Saturday Afternoon (except during the 
ee Vacation), a class of Schoolmasters and Pupil Teachers 

ui meet in the Lecture Room at Two o'clock, for the purpose of 
Tetciving Instruction in the System of Teaching Elementary Porm 
rag Coiout and the Use of the Examples and Models recommended 
J the Department. Fee for Six Demonstrations One Shilling. 

or information apply to Mr. J. C. Robinson, Marlborough House. 

Signed, W. R. DEVERELL, Secretary. 
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" FIN’s CHEMICAL LABORATORIES.— 

"ORTABLE COLLECTIONS of APPARATUS, PRE 
oe S, and TESTS, for performing an easy and instructive 
a nl Chemieal Experiments ; arranged by J. J. GRIFFIN, 
of his Chee’ With the experiments described in the ninth edition 
No.3 “rs mical Recreations. — Five sizes, in mahogany cabinets.— 
63s. ead No. 2, 31s. 6d.; No. 3, 42s.; No. 4, 528. 6d. ; and No. 5, 
John J r de obtained through any Bookseller or Chemist, and of 
Portma sriftin and ¢ 0.,at the Chemical Museum, 53, Baker Street, 
ean Square ; or Richard Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 














" Mveopre's Serecr Linrary, December 4, 1852. 
‘THE Subscribers to MUDIE’S Select Library 
lowing Wonca to make ranty arriication for the fol- 
burope en er eett's Scenery of Sicily, Alison's History of 
it is, Egent W series), The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, Spain as 
got of Pr on's Tour in India, Bernard Pasissy the Potter, A Fag- 
Hughes’ a Sticks, Village Life in Fgypt, Dallas's Poetics, 
keke 3 + wang 8 of Australia, Revelations of Siberia, Lives of 
aroness De arises Duchess D'Angouléme, The Humboldts, The 
Personal Re ‘ erkirch,W.Jerdan, Lord G. Bentinck, &c., Mitford's 
Mediicott “ ollections, Sullivan's America, Castle Avon, Reuben 
ham, Hon, moyalists and Repubticans, Adam Graeme, Mary Sea- 

Single wep ents: Lydia, Basil, &c., &e. 
Sthecription sete: One Guinea per annum; First-class Country 
of volumes n, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number 
Supply of sane A remittance of Ten Guineas will secure a 
six months olumes all new, 40 Volumes half new, or 50 Volumes 
is after publication, without the necessity of a previous 


corres denen ’ > " , Ps i a 7 ’ - 
ford + er eae CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Ox- | 


al a 
A ST RON OMICA L INSTRUMENTS FOR 
vatory at ete wench hapten se the late Dr. Pearson's Obser- 
Snatenmneen rT a ort 1, Consisting of an Azimuth and Altitude 
| Micrometers Prumb 1 ne, having Circles 3-ft. Diameter, Reading 
and Pier a a a — Apparatus, and Levels; also Collimator 
' Tnsvensen >? Ne Ditto, w ith Circles, 12 inches diameter, by 
p tana “es — Sims. A Aft. fransit on Tron Stand, by T. 
j Tur eS. 4 4 STRONOMIK AL Prevescore, 6} INCHES DIAMETER, by 
| ee “LY, on Ladde r Stand, with Micrometers and Eye Glasses. A 
-- aan Sees Ww ith set of Eye Glasses, Mounted on a Smeaton’s 
wees Mpg 4 Stand. A 4-ft. Telescope, with set of Eye 
po ean m 2 ain Mahogany Stand. Astronomical Clocks, and a 
; C romete r, by Harpy. An Air Pump, 10-inch Plate, by Finien. 
Sundry Micrometers, Dynameters, Micrometers on dises cf Glass 
| eens Prisms, Telescope Eye Glasses, &e. AM igneto- Elec trie 
| eo by Cr Ankr. A Solar Microscope. Miscellaneous Lenses, 
ee ee A Collection of Astronomical Books. 
‘or further particulars, apply . t s, 2, Fes > d 
| Buildings ot -eceaag rs, apply to Mr. A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone 





ANCIENT AND VERY CaPirTaL MOpERN Picrures oF THE LATE Mr- 
| Epwarps, or GERRARD Srri ET, AND WestMoRR House, ENFIELp- 


| MESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed by 
4 the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 


| 


| 


54, Pall Mall, on Wepwespay, December Sth, and following day, | 


) at One precisely, the third portion of the valuable Collection of 
| Pictures: including two large Landscapes, with cattle, choice 
examples of Sidney Cooper, A.R.A., the Enthusiast, a well-known 
engraved work, by Inskipp, a fine Landscape by John Martin 
two desirable Pictures by J. Poole,a Shipping Piece by Kock 
| Kock, Three Important Pictures by J. F. Herring, sen., two capi 
| tal Works by Shayer, and specimens of the following distin- 
guished painters :-— 
Fra Bartolomeo. 
Guercino. 
O. Marinari. 


De Witt. 
Linglebach 
8. Cooper, A.R.A. 


Gonzales Cocques. 
W. Van der Velde. 
Van der Neer, 


Domenichino,. Schalken Inskipp 
} Swaneveldt. Rembrandt Miller 
G. Poussin. Van Huyseem Salter. 
Vandyke. Steinwyck Bright 
A. Van der Velde. Le Due. Varley. 


May be viewed Two days prior, and Catalogues had of A. M. 
LOW, Esq., Solicitor, 65, Chancery Lane, and of Messrs. FOSTER, 
54, Pall Mall. 





Just published, 


OURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


e OF LONDON. Vol. XV., Part 1V., price 2s. 6d 
CONTENTS :— 
1. Productive Industry of Paris. 
2. Laws of the Currency in Ireland. 
3. Census of the Islands of Bombay and Colaba. 
4. Incumbered Estates Commission and Irish Emigration. 
5. Valuation and Purchase of Land in Ireland. 


‘British Association, Shipping and Tonnage of Vessels, Hops, 
Excise, Customs, Spirits, Militia, Ragged Schools, Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, Mortality of the Metropolis, Me 
teorological Table, Revenue, Average Prices of Corn, Corn 
Imported, Fluctuations in Stocks and Shares, Average 
Prices of Meat in Smithfield Market, Bank Returns, &c. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., by post 3s. 
TINHE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. VIII. 
December, 1852. 
ConTENTS I~ 
Art. I.—Untranslated Novelists—Alphonse Karr. 
II.—The Streets of Dublin, and Anecdotes of the City and 
Citizens before the Union, 
IlI.—Lady Blessington. 
IV.—Mr. Worsaae on the Danes and Norwegians in Ireland. 
V.—Head's “ Tour in Ireland.” 
V1.—Thackcray’s “* Esmond.” 
Index to Vol. IT. 
No. IX. will appear on the Ist of March, 1853. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
TINNHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
(DECEMBER 1), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contents :—The New Bye-Laws and Regulations of the Phar- 
maceutical Society relating to the Admission of Members and 
Associates—The Lectures at the School of Pharmacy—Competition 
for Prizes—Forms of Certificate and Application of Candidates— 
Regulations of the Board of Examiners—Hospital Sulphate of 
Quinine—Notes on Drugs at Aden—Extract of Colocynth and 
Compound Colocynth Pill—Crystalline Body in Helleborus Niger 
—Pharmaceutical Meeting, Edinburgh: Disinfectants, Syrupus 
Papaveris—Liverpool Chemists’ Association—The Oil of Arge- 
mone Mexicana—Cantharidin—The Manufacture of \V ine gar— 
The Chemical Composition of Quinidin—The Camphor Tree of 
torneo and Sumatra— Elastic Collodion—Lithographic Ink— 
Chemical Patents—The Sale of Dandelion Coffee—Convention of 
Pharmaccutists in Philadelphia: Re port—Pharmaceutical Educa 
tion, &c. Ke. — With an extra Quarte r-sheet. Price Is. 

London : John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Rquare ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh , and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. _ 

NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAM MAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Just published, in 12mo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 

4 J. CAESARIS COMMENTARII DE BELLO 
Je GALLICO, with Notes, Preface, Introduction, Ke. By 
GEORGE LONG, M.A., formerly fellow of Trinity Colleg’, Cam- 
bridge. 











Also, lately published, uniform with the above, 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMICI1 IA, 
with English Notes, &c., and an Index by GEORGE LONG, M.A 
12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with an Introduc- 


- the Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, hi. ies 
, Master of the Grammar School, Ripon 


| tion, Notes, Maps, &c. By 

Trinity College, Cambridge 

New Edition. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lan 


} 


e, and G. Bell, Fleet Street. 


| the Plains. 








DR. CUMMING'S SCRIPTURE READINGS, FIRST 
COMPLETED VOLUME, 
Published this day, price 7s. 6d., 
*XPOSITORY READINGS from the BOOK of 


REVELATION ; being a short and continuous Commentary 


} On the Chapters or Lessons read on Sunday Evenings, in the 


Scottish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 
DR. CUMMING’S SABBATH EVENING 
SCRIPTURE READINGS on the NEW TESTAMENT, will com 
mence with the New Year, and be continued in Monthly Numbers, 
price 4d. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWRLL.” 
This day is published, with Frontispiece, &c., price 7s. 6d. 
in cloth antique, 
é he COLLOQUIES of EDWARD OSBORNE, 
Citizen and Cloth Worker of London, uniform with “ The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,’ &c. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price &s., in post 8vo, cloth, gilt, 
fhe OLD FOREST RANGER; or, Wild Sports 
of India, on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungics, and on 
By Major WALTER CAMPBELL, of Skipness. New 
Edition, with Illustrations on Steel. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row 





MR. BARTLETT’S NEW GIFT BOOK 
This day is published, in super royal Svo, price 16s. cloth, gilt, 


prCruRss FROM SICILY. By the Author of 
. * Porty Days in the Desert.” Hlustrated with Thirty-three 
Engravings on Stcel, and several Woodcuts 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row 


In a few days, post Svo, cloth, 
QIiGH ts AND SOUNDS; 
U the Mystery of the Day. By HENRY SPICER, Esq 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street 


Ina few days, One Volume, post Syo, cloth, 
kK Cc hE T E R Az. 
4 Ry LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street 


ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Now ready, small 4te, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


price 15s. 
POETS OF THE WOODS. 

Twelve Pictures of English Song Birds, executed in colours 
in the highest style of Lithography, from Drawings by J. WOLF, 
With Poetical Descriptions from the best Authors 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street 
Nearly ready, in small Svo, beautifully illustrated, and forming a 
very unique and acceptable Gift Book for the Season, 
(HE POET'S DREAM. A Tale of Christmas, 
Price Five Shillings. 

Houlston and Stoneman, London, and all Booksellers 
(VERISTMAS -BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 
J Ry MARY HOWITT 
Price 2s. 6d., profusely Mlustrated, and elegantly bound. 
London: Darton and Co., Holborn Hill 


Just published, in 12mo, price 2¢. cloth, 
Hast EXERCISES IN LATIN ELEGIAC 
4 VERSE. Second Edition, corrected and revised Iiy the 
Rev. JOHN PENROSE, M.A 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





This day, foolscap octavo, Seven Shillings, 
YEADINGS IN ITALIAN PROSE LITERA- 
\Y TURE. With Biographical Sketches. By G, AUBREY 


BEZZI, Professor of Italian in Queen's College, London 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





On Monday next will be published, 
P REB@GiGg es At... 8 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Also, 
RELIGION and EDUCATION, in Relation to 
the People. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, Author of “ Rell 


gious Scepticism,” “ The Drama of Life,” &c. Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand 


AL E, 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. cloth; by post, 5s 


\ FOUR MONTHS’ TOUR IN THE EAST. 
4 By J. R. ANDREWS, Esq. 
‘On the whele he has given us a very agreeable little volume."’ 


—WaARDER. 
* As an observer M: 


Andrewe possesses the qualities of shrewd 
clear perception, and chee rful disposition 


ness, good taste, a 
FREEMAN. 
“ His work is equal to some we could mention of greater pre 
tensions, and some popularity —Gexenat ADVERTISER 
James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin; 
Wm. 8. Orrand Co,, London and Liverpool. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Now realy, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, Crown 8vo0, 
price Thirty-one Shillings and Sixpence, 


‘ye 7 y ’ ’ ta ee 
MiLttos DAVENAN T. 
= ‘ 

‘One of the most attractive novels ever issued from the press. 
—Joun Bout 
“ Clever, pungent, and unmerciful—will be much re ad, and reed 
with interest."—Monnsixoe Post 
“ Sarcasm, irony, and satire."'—Ewnorism Curvnomman, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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WORKS ON ETHNOLOGY, by Dr. R. G. LATHAM. 





I. 
us ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE. 


Feap. 8yo. 5s, 
If. 


The ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Ill. 


The ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH COLO. 


NIES and DEPENDENCIES. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Iv. 
MAN and HIS MIGRATIONS, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
v 


The NATURAL HISTORY of the VARIETIES 


of MAN. 8vo, Illustrated. 2s, 


“The truly masculine minds of England, of Continental Europe, 
and of Anglo-Saxon America, will prize it as the best book of its 
time on the best subject of its time.’—Werxty News. 

“Our friend Dr. Latham’s ethnological appearances are of as 
sure and stated recurrence as an episcopal visitation, but the 
two little volumes which now greet us from this indefatigable 
hand are really welcome contributions to the science they illus 
trate. They are not overdone, which is the learned Doctor's 
occasional fault. They are clear, succinct, and yet sufficiently 
comprehensive. While, here and there, we object to hasty con 
clusions, stated rather dogmatically, we feel the importance and 
utility of these little manuals asa highly suggestive accompani 
ment to historic reading.’’—Examiner, Sept. 11, 1852. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
ARNOLD'S EDITION OF CRUSIUS’S HOMERIC LEXICON. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 9s., neatly half-bound, 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the 
Poems of HOMER, and the HOMERID_®; illustrating the 
Domestic, Religious, Political, and Military Condition of the 
Heroic Age. With an Explanation of the most difficult Passages 
and of all Mythological and Geographical Proper Names. Trans 
lated from the German of CRUSIUS, by Professor SMITH. Re- 
vised and Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 


1. HOMERI ILIAS. With English Notes. 
12s. 


2. HOMERTILIAS, Lib. I.—IV. With copious 
Critical Introduction, and English Notes. 7s. 6d. 

8. HOMER for BEGINNERS; the First Three 
Tooks of the Iliad, with English Notes. 3s. 6d. 

4. ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, 


HOMER. With English Notes and Glossary. 3s. 


ARNOLD'S (REV. T. Kk.) 





from 





SCHOOL CLASSICS—VIRGLL. 
In 12mo, price 6s. 
IRGILII ENEIS. With English Notes, from 
the German of Dr. DUBNER. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 

ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


VIRGILII AZNEIDOS, Lib. IL—VI.  Addita 


est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wag 
neri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. In 8yo. 12s 





FIRST FRENCH ROOK, BY THE REV. T. K. ARNOLD 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 





MHE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the Plan 
of “ Henry's First Latin Book.” By the Rey. THOMAS 


KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “The First 
German Book.” 

‘‘Mr. Arnold has succecded in preparing a work admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of English students of the Prench lan- 
guage. The philosophical explanation of the changes of conso 
nants, together with the frequent references to Latin words and 
idioms by way of illustration and comparison, render it far supe 
rior asa ‘school-book to any other introduction, even from the pen 
of a native writer. The sound principles of imitation and repeti 
tion which have secured for the author a reputation widely ex 
tended and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. His 
account of the differences of idiom is very satisfactory and com- 
plete :—whoever thoroughly masters it, will rarely want any thing 
further on the subject." —ATHEN #t™M 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, 
A KEY to the EXERCISES. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


DODSLEY'S AND RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL REGISTER, 


Now ready, in 8vo, 
[THe ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the 
, Rivingtons ; 


History and Politics of the Year 185] 
Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hamilton 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co., J. Rodwell, Houlston and Stoneman, 
G. Lawford; Cowie and Co., Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.: H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; J. Bumpus; Waller and Son, 
J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver; G. Routledge and ¢ 
J. Green; G. Willis; and W. Heath 


By M. DELILte. 


Eleventh Edition, now ready, 


] OOTH’S BATTLE of WATERLOO: with 
Life of Wellington, Napoleon, Blucher, &c Iilustrated 
with Thirty-four Etchings. By GEORGE JONES, Esq., R.A. 


Large Historical Map of the Theatre of the War, engraved by 
Sidney Hall, enlarged Plan of the Field, a View of the Batth 
Field in 1830, and Two Panoramic Views taken immediately after | 
the Battle. A complete list of every Officer engaged in the Cam- 
paign, with an Account of Killed and Wounded. One thick 8vo. 
vol. containing nearly 700 pages of letterpress, 16s 
Parts 4, 5, and 6, completing the Work in Parts, may be had | 
separately j 


L. Booth, Duke Street, Portland Place j 


| present Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe with the sum of 2,500 dollars ; 


| Author has always had, and still possesses, an actual and positive 


} pared with ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ this Book takes. a different view 





; CAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN, especially as regards the pre- 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 


HIMALAYA AND TIBET. B 
THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., F.L.S. In 1 vol., with i A 
and Tinted Lithographs, price 15s. 

“Few more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson 
have been for a long time past published. Long after the interest 
which its novelty will create shall have passed away, it will bea 
standard book of reference on account of the valuable facts which 
it contains, and of the spirit of sound observation in which it is 
written.’-—ATHEN £UM. 

II, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. 290, price 6s. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE 


GROUNDS; or, Practical Notes on Country Residences, 
Villas, Public Parks, and Gardens. By CHARLES H. J. 
SMITH, Landscape Gardener and Garden Architect. 

“The character of this publication is altogether practical, from 
the opening hints upon the house and offices, to the closing direc 
tions about the arboretum and the pinetum.’’—Specrator. 

“Mr. Smith is an experienced landscape gardener, and a man of 
much good sense. His opinions are therefore entitled to atten- 
| tion.’’—Ganpenens’ CHRONICLE. 

London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions, 3 vols. Svo, 42s. 


NIEBUHR’S LIFE & LETTERS. 
Edited and Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 


With Essays on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier 
Bunsen and Professors Branpis and Logpece. 


*.* The third volume, consisting entirely of new matter, with 
a letter on Niebuhr's political conduct, by Chevalier Bunsen, and 
selections from Niebuhr’s letters from Holland and minor writings, 
| can be procured separately by the purchasers of the first edition. 
Price 12s. 

“One of the most valuable contributions to our biographical 
literature which has becn made in recent times.’—Epinnurcu 
REVIEW. (This day. 





London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


At Christmas will appear a New Work, by Mrs. HARRIET 


| BEECHER STOWE, entitled 

KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, present- 
} 4 ing various Original Facts and Documents upon which the 
| Story is founded, together with other Incidents, corroborating 


the Statements of the Book; as also a Survey of the Slave Laws 
of the Southern States of America, the Practice and Decisions of 
the Courts under those Laws, and a great variety of matter as full 
of thrilling interest as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” itself. 

Clarke, Breton, and Co., Publishers and Foreign Booksellers, 
148, Fleet-street, London. 





‘T° the READERS of UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
—In announcing for publication the KEY TO UNCLE 
TOMS CABIN, we think it a fitting opportunity to express the 
gratification we have experienced in having been already enabled 
by the large sale of our Editions of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin’) to 


and we beg to reiterate our former statement, that the taleated 


interest in the sale of every Volume of our various Editions. For 
further particulars of the forthcoming Work, as also of Mrs. 
Stowe’s present Kook, we beg to refer to our Advertisements. 
Clarke, Breton, and Co., Publishers and Foreign Booksellers, 
148, Fleet-street, London. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
as CABIN and the PARLOUR; or, Slaves 
and Masters. By J. THORNTON RANDOLPH. As com 
of the great and absorbing question of American Slavery ; and it 
has been published in order to remove any ground of complaint 
that the British Public have no fair opportunity of deciding 
between the two great parties who at present distract Aincrica 
upon the subject of the Emancipation of the Negro. 
Clarke, Breton, and Co., Publishers and Foreign Booksellers, 
145, Fleet-street, London, 
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[ NSANITY ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure; 
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plexy and Epilepsy, and Inflammation and Congestion of the Brain. 
By JOSEPH WILLIAMS, M.D. 

“This work vecupies an honourable place in the literature of 
insanity..’—Lonpbon JouRNAL oF MEDICINE. 

“It is a very complete and thoroughly practical treatise.’— 
Lirerary Gazerre. 

“ We have little doubt that this volume will meet with the same 
favourable reception from the profession as the former.’’—Dvein 
Mrpicat Press 

““Westrongly recommend it to the use of our readers 
KING's AnsTRACT oF THE Mri 

* Por the application of his energies to so tvuly useful an object 
he is justly entitled to praise.’"—Tuer Lancet 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1352. 
REVIEWS. 

Japan: an Account, Geographical and His- 

jorical. By Charles Macfarlane, Author 


of ‘British India,’ &c. Routledge and Co. 
Tae long projected expedition from the 
Tnited States to Japan was to sail from New 
York during the present week. The squa- 
dron, under the command of Commodore 
Perry, comprises no fewer than thirteen 
armed vessels, including the Vermont, ninety- 
six guns, one of the first ships in the Ameri- 
ean navy, several sloops of war of the first 
class, four steam-frigates, and other vessels, 
all heavily armed. The force in all amounts 
to 4000 men, including 700 marines, and 
above 330 guns, mostly heavy ordnance. 
With an armament like this the American 
ower will be able to enforce any demands 
which the exigencies of the case may require. 
The Commodore is instructed to demand 
satisfaction for the wrongs inflicted on Ame- 
rican seamen on the Japanese coasts, and to 
insist on the establishment of the commercial 
and other privileges usual among all civilized 
nations. In case of the barbarous court of 
Jeddo refusing the claims thus made, the 
Commodore is prepared by force of arms to 
secure terms in accordance with the objects of 
the expedition. An effective scientific corps 








has been wisely attached to the squadron, the 
reports of which will supply information of | 
importance to others than political and com- | 
mercial men. | 

The attention of the civilized nations of | 
the world will before long be attracted to 
this remote and mysterious region. Mean- 
while many are inquiring as to the present 
condition of these Eastern Islands. The 
work of Mr. Macfarlane has appeared oppor- 
tunely, and is in great demand in the United 
States, where it was issued simultaneously 
with the London edition now before us. 

This is not the first book written by an 
author about a country which he has never 
seen. But we do not blame Mr. Macfarlane 
for not having visited Japan before describing 
it. We do not know the traveller now living 
who could write a personal narrative of 
travels in that country. 
would find a little more difficulty in reaching 
Jeddo than he did in going to Bokhara. We 
doubt whether Madame Pfeiffer herself 
would fare better if she turned her adven- 
turous steps thither. Once in four years the 
Dutch resident is conducted to the emperor 
at the capital, to convey presents and acknow- 
ledge allegiance, but he is kept under close 
escort, and “at night is lodged in a little 
upper back-room,” from which he may survey 
the stars, but as little as possible of sub- 
lunary objects. The only Europeans now in 
the islands are unfortunate prisoners in 
wooden cages, carried about for the gain and 
amusement of their owners. For more than 
two centuries foreigners have been excluded 
with a strictness far more successful than 
China with all her jealousy has been able to 
attain. But it was not always so. Once the 


islands of Japan were open to strangers, and | ib ge 
the traders of Europe were welcome to all | precious and the useful metals. 
| received by the 


paste of the country. Fortunately they have 
eft many valuable accounts of what they 
Witnessed, and the lapse of two hundred years 
18 a period not long enough to mark great 
change in the customs and manners of an 


Even Dr. Wolff | 








astern country. Other casual glimpses 








have been obtained, not only on the coast by | 
voyagers, but by prisoners who have escaped 


from bondage in the interior. Now that 
there is prospect of the country being re- 
opened to intercourse with the civilized world, 
whatever belongs to its past history and pre- 
sent condition is full of interest. The Ameri- 
cans are resolved to deal with Japan as the 
English have done with China, and the whole 
world will gain by their interference, the 
results of which we are anxiously awaiting. 
Mr. Macfarlane does good service, therefore, 
by this timely and ably executed compilation, 
in which he professes to give “an account of 
Japan, from the earliest period at which the 
islands composing that empire were known to 
Europeans down to the present time.” It is 
erroneous, as he justly observes, and as his 
book amply testifies, to say that we know 
next to nothing of Japan and the Japanese. 
We possess in books, new and old, but chiefly 
in works old and not generally accessible, the 
means of knowing quite as much of them as 
of any other Eastern nation. These frag- 
ments of information the author has put 
together in a very instructive and amusing 
volume :— 

‘‘My attention,” the author says, ‘ was first 
drawn to these subjects, twenty years since, by a 
dear and excellent old friend—the late James 
Drummond, Esq., Commissary-General, Commis- 





| book of old ‘ Purchas, his Pi 


sioner for settling English claims at Paris, after our | 


crowning victory at Waterloo, &c. In early life 
Mr. Drummond was engaged in trade, and, passing 
for a Dutchman, he resided several years in Japan. 
Our acquaintance commenced at Brighton, where, 
in a well-stored, choice library, he had collected 
every work that had, up to that period, been pub- 
lished about the country. Besides lending me all 
these books, he gave me, in many a pleasant fire- 


side conversation, a great deal of information de- | 
| they had foundered at sea. 


rived from his own observation and experience. 
Of all this I took notes and memoranda, with the 


incited the merchants to extend the com- 


_ merce, and the agen to spread the religion 
of Portugal in I 


us native land. A ship was 
fitted out, in which the young islander was 
sent home, laden with goods and presents, 
and accompanied by a party of Jesuits, headed 
by the celebrated Francis Xavier. Not only 
at Bungo, but all over the empire, the 
strangers were received with cordial friend- 
ship. The success of the mission was immense, 
one missionary having, it is said, baptized 
with his own hands thirty thousand converts, 
and Catholic churches being found in every 
district before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Trade also was prosperous, and at the 
suggestion of the merchants a new settlement 
was founded at Nagasaki, which they pointed 
out as the most convenient port for foreign 
commerce. In 1585 a deputation of Japanese 
went to Rome, and were present at the cere- 
mony ofthe enthronization of Pope Sextus V., 
the successor of Gregory XITT. Thus matters 
went on prosperously till the year 1598, 
when a fleet of five Dutch ships arrived 
at the islands. The chief pilot of this squa- 
dron was James Adams, one of the most 
remarkable of the English navigators of the 
Elizabethan age. The account of this expe- 
dition, and of Adams's adventures, is among 
the most curious and valuable portions of the 

otiees,’ The 
pilot of one of the ships was also an English- 
man, Timothy Shotten by name, who ‘had 
been with Mr. Thomas Cavendish in his 


voyage round the world :"— 


‘‘Shotten and Adams were old friends, and 
about equally enterprising. They heard that the 


Spaniards had overpowered one of their fleet; but 


intention of producing some such work as the pre- | 


sent; but I was called away from the subject by 
other literary occupations, and never seriously 


returned to it until the American movement ren- | 
dered it one of the foremost and most interesting | 


topics of the day.” 

Besides the matter communicated by Mr. 
Drummond, the author has a large collection 
of books about Japan, in Latin, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, French, Dutch, German, 
and English, ranging in date from 1560 to 
1850. Scattered papers in the ‘Chinese 
Repository,’ the ‘ Journal of the Geogra- 
phical Society,’ as well as manuscripts at the 
India House and the Asiatic Society, have 
been all diligently perused, so that the book 
is as authentic and trustworthy a description 
of the country as could be obtained from any 
one not writing from personal observation. 

The History of Japan in relation to Europe 
has been an eventful one, but its outline may 
be given in a very few sentences. The ear- 
liest notice of the country is in the remarkable 
pages of old Marco Polo, who, however, only 
wrote from the rumours which reached him 
in China. The first Europeans who actually 
visited the islands were in a Portuguese ship, 
driven there by stress of weather on a voyage 
to Macao in 1542. They were much struck by 
the beauty, fertility, and populousness of the 
empire, and the evident abundance of the 

Being well 
natives, an arrangement was 
made with the chief or viceroy of Bungo, by 
which a Portuguese ship was to trade regularly 
with the island. In 1549 a young Japanese 





by some missionaries 0 


they could learn nothing of the fate of the other 
two ships that were missing. In all probability 
A new captain being 
appointed in Adams's ship, a council was held as 
to whrt they should do to make their voyage most 
profitable. They had a great quantity of woollen 
cloths; and had evidently left Europe with no very 
decided plan as to the market they were to seek. 
‘At last it was resolved to go for Japan; for, by 
report of one Dirreck Gerritson, which had been 


| there with the Portugals, woollen cloth was in 
great estimation in that island; and we gathered, 


| Shotten. 


‘ to Goa, and being there converted | 
“wipe Sean Poets f the Romish church, | 





by reason that the Malaccas, and the most part of 
the East Indies, were hot countries where woollen 
cloths would not be much accepted. Therefore it 
was we all agreed to go for Japan.’ . . ° 

‘*In latitude 27° or 28° they encountered vari- 
able winds and very stormy weather. On the 24th 
of February, 1600, the ships lost sight of each 
other, and never met again. Poor Adams could 
only conjecture as to the fate of the other ship and 
his good friend the English pilot, Master Timothy 
Of the five ships which had quitted Hol- 
land, there remained but one, Adams, however, 
did not give way to despair.” 

On the 11th of April, 1600, they first saw 
the high land of Japan near Bungo, and on 
the following day they came to anchor near 
the place. The emperor in due time heard 
of their arrival, and in spite of the jealous 
malice of the Portuguese, sent for Adams, who 
soon became a great favourite. Indeed, the 
new comers were found so useful that the 
emperor resolved to retain them altogether in 
his dominions :— 

‘When they had been two years in Japan, they 
received a positive denial as to the ship, and were 
told that they must make up their minds to live 
happily and peacefully in the country all the rest 
of their days. The Dutch dispersed themselves on 
the island, every man going where he thought best. 
By the emperor’s order each was allowed about 
two pounds of rice a day, and about twelve gold 
ducats a year,—no niggardly allowance in @ co 
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try where the commodities of life were so cheap. 
They seem to have been a coarse, uneducated, dull 
set of fellows, incapable of doing anything good for 
themselves or forothers. Not so our clever English 
pilot, who made himself friends with his ingenuity 
and ability, and gradually rose in the estimation of 
the emperor himself, and ultimately attained to 
almost the highest honours that could be conferred 
on a man who was not a native and a member of 
the hereditary aristocracy of the country.” 


Adams died in 1620, having never been 
able to regain his freedom; and although he 
often attempted to communicate with his 
friends in England, by ships occasionally 
touching at the islands, only two of his letters 
long afterwards reached England, which are 

reserved by Purchas, and give a romantic 
idea of their writer, as weil as valuable notices 
of the land of his captivity. At Firando, 
where Adams died, the first Dutch factory 
was established. But, soon afterwards, vio- 
lent disputes arose among the various orders 
of the Romish priesthood—‘“ the Franciscans 
quarrelling with the Dominicans, and all the 
orders together quarrelling with the disciples 
of Loyola.” The native converts took part 
in these disturbances, and the Dutch Pro- 
testants did not seek to appease the discord. 
During these troubles some rash interference 
with native usages excited the anger of the 
Government, and a violent persecution against 
all Christians commenced. The result of this 
is well known in history. Horrible tortures 
were inflicted on the Catholic converts, and a 
national hatred against Christianity arose, 
which, to this day, is manifested in a public 
ceremony of trampling on the cross at one of 
the great festivals of the country. For a few 
years the Portuguese kept their footing at 
the small islandof Desima; but before the close 
of the year 1639 they were totally expelled 
from Japan. The Dutch gained freedom from 
molestation on condition of aiding the Japa- 
nese against their Catholic foes ; and it was by 
their cannon that the fortress of Simabara, 
the last refuge of the Portuguese, was battered 
down, and the defenders put into the power 
of their cruel persecutors. But from that 
time the Dutch shared in the native hatred 
against foreigners, and in 1641 were com- 
vlled to remove from their comfortable 
actory of Firando, and betake themselves to 
the small islet of Desima, to which they have 
ever since been confined :— 

‘The place stands upon, and wholly covers a 
little artificial islet, about 600 feet in length, by 
240 in breadth. The islet, shaped like a fan, is 


joined to the island and town of Nagasaki by a | 


small stone bridge, at the end of which there is a 
strong Japanese guard-house, with soldiers con- 
stantly upon duty, to see that none enter or come 
out without license. 
islet are two strong gates, called the water-gates ; 


which seasons certain vigilant commissioners, ap- 


pointed by the Japanese government, are always | 


present with an armed guard. In the harbour, a 
few paces from the factory, are thirteen very high 


posts, at regular distances from each other, with | ag 
|} submissive to 


small wooden tablets affixed to them, upon which 
is written the governmental order, that no boats or 
persons are to come within the said posts, or to 
approach the Dutch quarters, under very severe 
penalties. The whole islet is fenced in with a 
strong paling of high boards, with narrow roofs, on | 
the top of which is planted a double row of iron 
spikes, in chevauxc de frise fashion. The Dutch | 
houses within this ugly inclosure are low and | 
mean, and built of fir-wood and bamboos, the | 
strangers not being permitted to build anything | 


with stone. The place is at all hours open to the | 





a 





On the north side of the | . : . 
| supply of wood and water, she was obliged to sail 
but these are never allowed to be opened except | away. it Es 
for the lading or unlading of the Dutch ships; at | CO#StS Was the Providence, commanded by Captain 

| Broughton, who was engaged on a naval survey, 


| Niphon, the main island. 


intrusion of the restless prying police of the town 
of Nagasaki, and is, or used to be occasionally, 
turned into a place of execution for smugglers, — 
smuggling being a capital crime in this empire. 
But besides the police, the Dutch are constantly 
watched by special guards, agents, spies and cor- 
porations, and they are obliged to pay these people 
for the annoyance they cause them. <A more rigid 
surveillance was never devised by human ingenuity 
and suspicion. The men who are set to watch the 
Dutch are the more active in the duty, from being 
distrustful of one another. The Dutch are con- 
demned to a life of celibacy, no female being 
allowed to arrive on board the annual vessel. 
Even their male Japanese servants must not be 
found in the factory between sunset and sunrise. 


lest they should become too much accustomed to 
Dutch manners and habits, and attached to their 
masters, 

‘‘ When a ship arrives, the first thing done is to 
remove her guns and ammunition. The Japanese 
then thoroughly visit every part of the vessel, and 
take lists of the goods and all other things on 
board, The people are then allowed to go on 
shore, to refresh themselves in the pleasant prison 
of Desima, where they generally remain, cooped 
up like poultry afloat, for the space of two or three 
months. Guards are placed over them as soon as 
they land. Should any poor mariner, eager for a 


60,000 inhabitants), attempt to pass the guard- 
house at the end of the little stone bridge, he gets 
into trouble, or is at least driven back. The poor 
Japanese people, sociable in their dispositions, and 
with no antipathy to foreigners, visibly regret all 
these harsh regulations, but dare not transgress the 
letter of the law, or give offence to their govern- 
ment,” 


While the Dutch were still at Firando, the 
| English East India merchants had opened a 
trade, but it was abandoned on being found 
unprofitable. In 1673,an attempt was made to 
renew commercial intercourse; but the Japa- 
nese government refused, on the ground that 
the King of England, Charles II., had mar- 
ried a daughter of the King of Portugal. 
The Dutch had used the marriage of the 
Infanta Catherine of Braganza as a political 
engine for excluding rivals now dangerous in 
the Kast:— 

‘* After this unsuccessful experiment, there is no 
record of another English visit to Japan for con- 
| siderably more than a century. Captain Cook, in 
his last voyage, merely coasted the western side of 
| the empire. 

‘But, in 1791, the Argonaut, an English vessel 
employed in the fur trade with the north-west 
coast of America, made an attempt to trade and 
barter with the Japanese. She made for the 
western side of the islands, but met with no wel- 
come. At the only port in which she anchored, 
she was immediately surrounded by lines of boats, 
and her people were cut off from all intercourse 
with the shore; and after getting a gratuitous 





The next English ship that touched the 


and who passed some time making observations, 
and refitting, on the coast of Yesso, north of 
He was civilly treated 
by the inhabitants of Yesso, who were not very | 
the Central Government. But | 
Broughton had no commercial or political mission, | 


'and so made no attempt to establish any inter- 


course. In 1803, an English merchantman, the 
Frederick, was sent from Calcutta with a rich 
cargo of goods; but her captain was refused ad- 
mittance to the harbour, and enjoined to leave the 
neighbourhood within the space of twenty-four 
hours.” 


Here for the present we must pause. The 
remainder of the historical part of Mr. Mac- 
farlane’s book, down to the recent visit to 





All the servants, moreover, are frequently changed, | 


peep into the town of Nagasaki (a town with | 
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Nangasaki of Captain Sir Edward Bel t tag 
the Sumarang, together with some further 
count of the internal condition, the a = 
laws, and literature of the Japanese alate ‘ 
we reserve for another notice, PU 
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A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, 
a Systematic View of that Science. 
Samuel Davidson, D.D. A. and C. Blac] 

THE Lancashire Independent College ia tow. 
tunate in possessing on its staff of professoy 
two men so distinguished as Dr. Vaughan and 
Dr. Davidson. No educational establishmen+ 
in the land can boast of a man of more philo. 
sophie spirit than the editor of the ‘ British 
Quarterly Review,’ nor a theological seholay 
more profound than the author of the work 
now before us. Already, by his ‘ Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism,’ Dr. Davidson has heey 
long recognised both in England and America 
as one of the highest authorities in this do. 
partment of theological literature. That work 
has for some time been out of print; and on 
being often urged to prepare a new edition, the 
author preferred writing a new and more sys.-. 
, tematic treatise, embodying the fruits of his 
own matured studies, and the many recen 
contributions to the science, especially by 
German scholars. The result is the present 
work, by far the most complete and compre- 
hensive treatise on biblical criticism which 
has yet been presented to the theological 
student. ‘The work is divided into two parts, 
the first volume being devoted to the text of 
the Old Testament, and the second to that of 
the New Testament. 

The term ‘ biblical criticism’ is often used 
in a comprehensive sense, to include both the 
examination of the original text of the sacred 
scripture, and the principles of interpretation. 
But properly the object of the science is 
simply the examination of the text, apart from 
the science of interpretation, or hermeneutics. 
In this restricted sense Dr. Davidson uses the 
expression ‘ biblical criticism,’ and his work 
only professes to deal with those questions 
affecting the true reading of the sacred 
text:— 

‘In every ancient book which has descended to 
‘our times through a number of centuries, various 
readings exist. It is utterly impossible for human 
caution and diligence to guard against the slightest 
departure from an author's original words. Hence 
it becomes necessary to judge between different 
readings, to weigh the evidence by which they are 
respectively supported, and the claims they present 
toa favourable reception. The authentic reading 
must be determined by authorities ; and these au- 
thorities are judged of by certain rules, This 1s 
true of the classical works of Greece and Rome. 
Manuscripts of them have been examined and 
compared by scholars whose object was to obtain 
as pure a text as existing materials afforded. 
Various editions have been published. The same 
_is the case with the Bible. Providence has left its 
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words to the same casualties as the writings . 
uninspired men; while the great ar o 
(rod has 


duties revealed have been preserved. 
not interposed by miracle to prevent the occur: 
rence of minor variations in the transcription : 
copies. Tle has exercised no more than @ get bi 
superintendence over the written expression of his 
will. 

“If then it be a laudable thing to re 
unvitiated text of a heathen author, such conduct 
should be considered far more laudable in regard 
to the Bible. The great Author from whom he 
proceeds, the consequent importance of its inte 
tents, and the design of its bestowment on 4 
conspire to place it immensely above ah ey 
tions of the highest unaided intellects. The irs 
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duty, therefore, is to direct attention to the true | 


and proper reading of the original. The words 
first written ought to be sought out and discovered. 
We must judge, in the first place, whether an 
alteration has been made in a passage. The cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the text must be con. 
sidered. Ifit have undergone change, the nature 
of the change should be examined, and the reading 
or readings restored into whose place others have 
intruded. After this, we may proceed with con- 
fidence to interpret the text. Criticism is followed 
by interpretation.” 

“The object of biblical criticism being thus 


explained, the principles on which the science | 


is applied to the examination of the sacred 
records are stated and illustrated. In both 
volumes there are dissertations, first of all, 
on the original languages in which the books 


were written; then follows the history of the | 


text, and the nature of the manuscripts; and 
also the history of the printed text, with re- 
marks on the best editions. The Hebrew 
Psalter was printed so early as 1477, and the 
first complete Bible appeared at Soncino in 
1488. All the best modern editions are 
founded on the famous Amsterdam text of 
Van der Hooght, published in 1705, which is 
the fexrtus receptus of the Old Testament, as 
Elzevir’s edition is of the Greek Testament. 
Of the Septuagint, and other ancient versions. 


full account is given, with notices of the | 


Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic texts, and the 
Latin of Jerome, and the Vulgate. The 
latter part of the first volume presents an 
examination of particular passages by which 
the rules of criticism are illustrated. The 
same general arrangement is followed in the 
volume on the New Testament, the history 
of the text being given, with a description of 
the principal versions, observations on the 
most notable manuscripts, and critical exami- 
nation of passages. 

The work is not more marked by learned 
research than by sound philosophic spirit. 
We would specially refer as proofs of this to 
the chapters on the classification of manu- 
scripts, on the critical application of ancient 
versions, and to that on the canons of criti- 
cism, towards the close of the second volume. 
Some zealous defenders of orthodoxy might 





even think that the author, in his judicial | 
candour, makes too many concessions, as_ 


when it is given as one of the rules of criti- 
cism, that ‘*readings which strongly favour 


orthodox opinions are suspicious,” examples | 


being added from the received version. An- 
other of these critical rules is rather too 
broadly stated, when it is said that “ the more 
difficult and obscure reading should be pre- 
ferred to the plainer and easier one.” This 
is true in many passages, but not good as a 
general rule, nor ought it to have been given 
as a canon, separate from the subsequent 
explanatory Pes | specific rules, which define 
the obscurity referred to as resulting from 
Hebraisms and other peculiar causes. The 
remarks on the scope and limits of conjectural 
criticism are very good, but for this there is 
little field, where the regular materials for 
ascertaining the text are so abundant. Even 
‘slashing Bentley’ said, that “in the sacred 
Scriptures there is no place for conjectures or 
emendations.”’ 





The examples of disputed | 


passages, and the application of the rules of | 
criticism to them, at the close of each volume, | 


if carefully examined, will thoroughly initiate 
the student into the principles of exegetic 
science. There are various points throughout 
the work open to objection, as in the chapters 
ou the canon and the verbal inspiration of 


Scripture ; but this is not the place to open | best are “ A Pack of Knaves, or a packed 
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controversy on such subjects, and we are 
satisfied that, on the whole, Dr. Davidson's 
treatise is a safe and sound work for the stu- 
dent of biblical criticism. Having spoken 
with due praise of the author as a scholar | 
and a theologian, we must not, as literary 
reviewers, withhold our censure of the style 
in which the book is written. At first we 
thought that the learned professor had sent 
to the press parts of his syllabus of lectures, 
skeleton heids of his oral prelections, many 
pages reading more like a table of contents, 
or an index, than a consecutive discourse. 
But throughout the volumes the same curt 
and fragmentary style is used, of which the 
following is a specimen :— 


** Readings must be judged on internal grounds. 
One can hardly avoid doing so. It is natural and 
almost unavoidable. It must be admitted, indeed, 
that the choice of readings on internal evidence is , 
liable to abuse. Arbitrary caprice may charac- | 
terize it. It may degenerate into single subjec- 
tivity. But though the temptation to misapply be | 
great, it must not be laid aside.” 

In almost every page there oceur succes- 
sions of brief sentences, such as :—*‘ The new 
writing had almost effaced it. It had super- 
seded the former. The other was little em- 
ployed.” The author’s meaning is always 
plain enough, but he might have communi- 
cated it in a form less jerking and disjointed. 
It is only a proof that good scholars are often 
very bad writers, and that great learning 
often exists with little literary taste. 





The Comie Almanack for 1853. Edited by 
Robert B. Brough. Llustrated by George 
Cruikshank and H. G. Hine. Bogue. 

Punch’s Pocket Book for 1853. Illustrated 
by John Leech and John Tenniel. Brad- | 
bury and Evans. 

Tne comic annuals of the present day are | 

poor representatives of that glorious one of 

Hood’s, which gave birth to this species of 

idle literature; but we have our Cruikshank 

and our Leech, and by the aid of their piquant 
seasoning the dish is still made acceptable at 

a time when readers are disposed to look 

kindly and turn much to merriment. The 

coloured frontispieces of this year’s ‘Comic 

Almanack’ and ‘ Pocket Book’ are both com- 

plimentary to the fair sex. In the first we 

have a spirited illustration of the rights of | 
woman in the matter of female enfranchise- 
ment. The handsome, graceful, and effemi- 
nate Sir Charles Darling, supported on the 
hustings by a band of moustachioed serena- 
ders and a lusty cupid, is, of course, the 
favourite candidate; and it seems probable. 
from the number of smiling faces that press 
forward to imprint their votes in his favour, 
stimulated by a chivalrous knight in armour, 
with a big heart on his breastplate, that he 
will gain a considerable majority over Serew- 

Driver, the great political economist. In the 

second frontispiece a charming and alarming | 

prospect is foreshadowed of the demand for 
females at the diggings. A vessel is laden 
at the quay with a freight of most bewitching 
single emigrants, and all are deaf to the | 
appeals of the pursuing bachelors. ‘‘ A cot- 

tage! fiddle-de-dee, sir!’ says one fair maiden, 
expectant, doubtless, of a gilded mansion; and 
to a supplicating flunkey bent on retiring from 
the profession of waiting, a hopeful ladies’ 
maid exclaims, * Bother yer hundred pounds 
and house in the public line! A likely start, 
indeed!” Of the remaining illustrations the 





of the Mysteries of Paris. 


meeting of knowing cards of the betting-shop 


interest, to consider and adopt the best shuf- 
fling tricks to carry on their game ;” and “ The 
movement in China,” an alteration of the 
willow-pattern plate at last. Mr. Hine’s cuts 
and cutlings hardly come up to some of for- 
mer years, unless we except those illustrative 
In the Pocket- 
Book the cleverest things are some vignettes 
by Mr. Tenniel, done in grotesque medieval 
style. 

As aspecimen of the text of the ‘Comic 
Ph sath: 4p we may quote a, few paragraphs 


anticipatory of the climate of England in some 


future geological epoch :— 
‘©THE WEATHER AND THE Crops.—The season 
continues to be unusually backward. The plan- 


tains in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton have 


scarcely passed the flower. The cotton fields, how- 
ever, of the West Riding are in a healthy condition 

several trees being already in pod. It is feared 
that there will be a great loss in consequence of the 
dearth of labourers. It is true that immigration 


from Iceland, Nova Zembla, and the manufacturing 
| countries generally, continues to a great extent ; 


but nothing can atone for the impossibility of arous- 


ing the native slave population to exertion. The 
prospects of sugar are far from satisfactory, the 


the Jast month having completely 


siroceos of 


devastated the plantations—the canes on Clapham 


Common present a disastrous spectacle! The bread- 
fruit trees on Blackheath promise an abundant 
supply of half-quarterns, 

‘FRIGHTFUL AccIpDENT.—On Wednesday last, 
Mr. Edward Jackson, landlord of the Cocoa-Nut, 


Tottenham Court Road, having had the imprudence 


to bathe in the Serpentine, was attacked by a 
ferocious alligator, who devoured both his legs, so 
as to make amputation, we regret to say, unneces- 
sary. 

‘Enormous PALM CaBpace.—A gigantic speci- 
men of this national plant, grown in the open air, 
by anative slave named Higgins, in the little gar- 
den attached to his shanty, was exhibited on Tues- 
day at the meeting of the Agricultural Society. It 


/ measured six feet in circumference, and weighed 


twenty-three pounds four ounces. A medal was 


_awarded to the grower, and was accepted by the 


Rajah Simpson, his owner, whose family subse- 
quently dined off the cabbage, expressing them- 
selves highly gratified. 

‘SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—His Majesty's ele- 
phants threw off yesterday, from Richmond Park, 
at four o'clock in the morning, (the absurd old- 
world custom of sporting and transacting business 
in the heat of the day having, we are happy to say, 
exploded among the intelligent classes) a fine tiger 
was scented in the jungles of Slave Common, and 
soon broke cover. ‘The run wasa short one. ‘ Puss’ 
was brought to bay among the bamboos of Isle- 
worth swamp, and speared by Coolies Walker and 
Smithers, (eating, by the way, a considerable por- 
tion of the latter). Ilis Majesty was in at the death, 
and returned to tiffin at 8 a.m. 

Those who remember the time when Dib- 
din’s songs were in every sailor’s heart, and 
who believe in the good influence they are 
supposed to have had upon the navy, will 
appreciate the following idea, but the verses 
‘after Dibdin” in which it is embodied are 
not so well worth quoting :— 

‘We hear a great deal of the prevalence of dis- 
content in the navy. It ig said that the sailors are 
constantly grumbling at the way they are treated, 
in the matter of unwholesome food, and unsafe 
ships. <A great many suggestions have been 
offered as to the best remedy for “this evil. Some 
weak-minded practical persons have proposed fresh 
provisions and new ships. 

‘© We propose a Dippin! 

“Tt is a notorious fact, that the late Charles 
Dibdin, during the war, did the state great ser- 
vice by his sea songs, which had the effect of per- 
suading the British sailor that fighting was a very 
jolly thing; that Frenchmen ought to (and might 
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easily) be exterminated ; and that all the unplea- 
santness of a tempest might be satisfactorily over- 
come by climbing up into the rigging and thinking 
of an absent Sue or Polly. Why not employ a 
competent person to do something of the same kind 
in the present day?” 


Here are some gleanings from the remarks 
on the months :— 


“The annual Scottish f¢te will take place in 
Holland Park. Several distinguished chieftains 
will appear in the national undress. An attempt 
will be made by some energetic female missionaries 
to distribute Bloomer tracts among the assembled 
Celts, and bring them to a sense of their trowserless 
position—but will not be attended with any great 
success. In order to eclipse the daring achieve- 
ments of former years, a magnificent prize will be 
offered to any Scot who will perform the herculean 
feat of returning to his own country. There will 
be no candidates. 2 - “ 

‘*An astute theatrical mauager will pocket a 
considerable sum by announcing—‘ Glorious unsuc- 
cess! Anything but crowded houses!! Not more 
than three people in the pit!!!’ Large numbers 
will flock to the establishment in hopes of coolness 
and ventilation, and will be refused their money 
back. ‘ 7 

“THEATRICAL ANECDOTE (QUITE GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR OcTOBER).—We overheard a_ stage-manager 


stage to represent the Ghost in //amlet, the singu- 
larly inappropriate exhortation of ‘ Now, then, old 
fellow, look alive!’ ° ~ a 

‘July will be a very hot month. Several cases 
of hydrophobia will occur. In each instance the 
dog will be killed as soon as he has bitten a suffi- 
cient number of people to amount to a conviction, 

* % % * * 

** Balloon ascents on a scale of peril hitherto un- 
attempted will be the feature of this month. 
Madame Poitevin will go up from Cremorne Gar 
dens attached to the bottom of the car of the Globe 
balloon by six penn’orth of wafers only. * * * 

“To AVOID CHoprpeD Hanps.—Have your meat 
properly jointed by the butcher, and don't attempt 
to chop it yourself.” 


From ‘Punch’s Pocket-Book,’ which has 
less of vulgarity in it than last year, we may 
quote the following ingenious mode of ‘ put- 
ting in an execution :"— 

‘TWO JEWS IN A GIG, 

“T was crossing over the road, with my head as 
usual in the clouds, and my feet in the mud, (too 
generally the fate of philosophy,) when I was 
startled by a loud ‘ Hi—hi! there.’ 

“1 looked up, and saw two Jews in a gig! 
Once on the pavement, I paused to look again. 
I became rooted to the spot with amazement. I 
rubbed my eyes, like a pair of dusty spectacles, 
and looked through them once more. Yes! there 
were two Jews in a gig! I laughed at my own 
innocence—as, perhaps, the reader is now doing— 
but really I had never seen such a thing before! 

‘‘] should as soon have thought of seeing two 
Scotchmen sucking straws out of the same sherry- 
cobbler. 

«There I stood, upright, like a flag-staff, blown 
about by every passing gust of the human crowd. 
I followed the gig meditatively down the street. 
The horse was smart, as a servant’s cap, with rib- 


cat’s vision with a brighter yellow. 
swung joyously, asa child in a swing, a most im- 
portant hamper. I could see pheasants’ feathers 
peeping modestly out of the lid. A vision ofa 
snow-white cloth spread upon the grass under a 
shady tree rose slowly, as a fairy in a pantomime, 
before my childish eyes. I fancied I smelt lobster 
salad—and felt the wind playing on the silver 
strings of my hair—and heard the brisk cannon- 
ading of Champagne —that flying artillery which no 
gentleman's park should be without. I was in the 
fields, with the babbling birds and streams, and 
the flowers that whisper in your ear—as you lie a 





apply to a gentleman who was just going on to the | 


bons. The vehicle looked as if it had just done | 
moulting. No canary in spring ever delighted a 


Behind it | 


| they thought they might as well enjoy themselves 


with the identical yellow Gig that had been run- 





coil of laziness upon the ground—sweet-scented 
thoughts of love. Over my head was arched, like 
a blue scarf, the firmament of Heaven—when the 
Jew cracked his whip merrily, the wheels became 
no larger than soup-plates, there was a cloud of 
dust, and the gig was out of sight! 

‘Where could they be going to? It was evi- 
dently a party of pleasure. The golden feathers 
showed that the wind was blowing in that direction. 
Perhaps it was a Jew’s pic-nic; and the hamper 
contained their share of the contributions? Per- 
haps—-but here a blind man's dog got between my 
legs, and it was as much as I could do to avoid 
being tripped up as well as my speculations. 

**In the course of the day I had to call on a sick 
| friend. I chatted and chatted, to lighten the lead 
that hung upon the heavy hours, but the two 
Jews in the Gig always cut in between my thoughts 
and my words. IfI rested my elbow upon the 
pillow, they haunted it. If 1 stirred up the water- 
gruel, I saw them riding, as in a circus, round the 
edge of the bowl. I couldn't look out of window, 
without fancying every cab, carriage, or cart I 
heard rattling down the street was the identical 
Gig with the two Jews in it! 

‘* And then I thought, perhaps they are engaged 
the same asI am? Perhaps they have gone into 
the country to cheer some bed-imprisoned friend? 
Perhaps their hamper contains presents—nourish- 
ing things—and wine, that, like their friendship, 
has stood the test of many years? Perhaps, but 
no, it could not be; no doctor’s whip ever cracked 
a horse's sides with the joyous laugh of theirs! 
Besides, who would visit a sick friend with a horse 
garlanded, like a Maypole, with ribbons? 
~ © Witb the knot still untied, I sauntered out 
' and met face-to-face a poor relation. I could not 
avoid him, though he was looking very poor about 
his boots and gloves. In his poor way, he began 
| bantering me about never going to dine with him, 
because I knew I should only get a poor dinner. 
Poor fellow! what he was saying might be as true 
' as a tax-gatherer, but I was engaged just then in 
battling with a much stronger truth. ‘Ah!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘I have it now. My two Jews have gone 
into the country to ferret out some half-starved 
poor relation, and, kindly enough, they have taken 
down the dinner with them. That accounts for 
the hamper’—but then, thought I, would they, 
with such a pious motive, have drest in such a 
vulgar manner? They had Mosaic jewellery on 
their fingers and round their necks sufficient to fill 
a pedlar’s box, and the parade of so much wealth 
would only have been a direct insult to the poverty 
of their relative. More than this! I faney I had 
noticed a silver-necked bottle nestling amongst the 
pheasants. Now, no Jew would. take Champagne 
to a poor relation unless he knew secretly he had 
come into a large property! 

‘What then was it?) The gig looked so brim- 
ful of pleasure, that it was clear some of it must be 
spilt upon the road somewhere. 

**Probably they were enthusiastic artists, and 
they were going out to sketch? 

‘Perhaps they were contemplative anglers, and 
they were rushing deep into the country to enjoy 
| the beauties of nature, under the excuse of catch- 
_ing some miserable little fish, which they would 
| probably throw into the water, and probably catch 
| again, to liberate a second time? 
| ‘Or, it may be they were merely going out for 
| a country ‘drive? 

‘Or, it might be possible that they were going 
| out upon business? ” 
| “Or, afterall, the chances were they were simply 
| going out upon pleasure? 

| * Their demeanour, their appearance, their horse 
| and gig, their lavish jewellery—everything pointed, 
| like a sign-post, to the latter consideration; but, as 
the sequel proved, it was the former. Or, rather 
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say, it was a gentlemanly combination of business 
| with pleasure. They had a duty to perform, and 


over it. 
‘*As IT was going home to Richmond, in one of 
the quiet lanes I met, to my great astonishment, 








| lar good day’ of it! 
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ning in my brain ever since the morning. Th 4 
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two Jews were not in it, but a little further on 
of them was anxiously eyeing, witha Jew's m 
man who was carrying on his herculean : 
the big hamper that had been detached fron. my 
vehicle of mystery. By some curious im ulse wd 
feet moved on of themselves, and I am ahaa 
say I followed this man. He went down « i: to 
cathedral aisle of an avenue, and stopped outside™ 
venerable-looking mansion. The heayy bell was 
tolled lustily, but no one paid any attention to the 
noise. ‘The summons was repeated. Then a bed. 
room window was thrown open. A few minutes 
more, and a little trap-door, such as may be poi 
outside a barrister’s chambers, was slided back. 
wards. It was evident busy reconnoitrings were 
going on inside. At last a voice cried through the 
trap-door, ‘W hat do you want!’ ‘A hamper for 
Captain Smith,’ cried the porter, ‘and a shilling to i 
pay.’ There was another long pause, and then a 
gardener appeared above the wall, and said, + We 
can’t open the gate, for master has gone out and 
taken the key with him; so, my good man, you 
must haul the hamper over here, and perhaps that 
gentleman would be good enough to lend a hand.’ 

“‘Suffice it to say, the hamper was lifted over 
(and precious heavy it was!) and then the Jew, 
who had kept himself carefully in the background 
marched boldly up to the gate. I waited to see the 
end of this curious mystery. <A quarter of an hour 
crawled on, when suddenly the gate was thrown 
open, and my thick-lipped friend rushed in. To 
my sickening disgust, he was a sheriff's officer! 
For three months had he toiled in vain to get ad- 
mission into that besieged mansion. He had ex. 
hausted every expedient, when, it being the shoot- 
ing season, the bright idea of the hamper of game 
had flashed, like a new sovereign, upon his inge- 
nious fancy. It is needless to state that the only 
game it contained was a man in possession, who, 
once inside, threw open the gates of the fortress to 
the enemy. The man in the hamper turned out to 
be the fellow Jew upon the journey! 

**So, I had fathomed the mystery of the Two 
JEWS IN THE GIG! They were Messrs. Moses and 
Aaron, of Chancery Lane, who, having ‘an execu- 
tion to put in’ in the country, had determined 
upon doing the thing in style, and make a ‘ regu- 
I heard they afterwards dined 
at the Star and Garter. 

‘But such is the way of the world! What is 
physic to one man is only wine and walnuts to 
another. What is one man’s Distress is another 
man’s holiday.” 

The emigrant’s appeal to his mistress, and 
her reply, are fair specimens of the poetry o! 
the Pocket-Book 

‘©THE EMIGRANT TO HIS MISTRESS. 
‘¢ Fly to the ‘diggins,’ fly with me, 
Where wealth untold shall soon be ours, 
And true love’s growth shall watered be 
By a constant fall of golden showers. 
«© What though the midnight robber seeks 
To make our precious store his prey >— 
My Colt’s revolver a language speaks 
That takes all chance of reply away. 
« Fly to the ‘ diggins,’ dearest maid, 
Behold my fortune at thy feet; 
Accept it, lore—an axe, a spade, 
And a cradle—blush not—all complete. 
** Fortune shall pour its treasures out 
In quartz upon our favoured Japs; 
And thou, mine own, shalt walk about 
With golden ‘ nuggets’ in your caps. 
‘* Then, to the ‘ diggins’ let us fly, 
And float with fortune down the stream, 
Where countless riches for us lie, 
To realize our brightest dream. 


one 
ye, a 
shoulders 


ong, 





‘THE REPLY OF THE EMIGRANT’S MISTRESS TO THE 


EMIGRANT. 
‘< Tt’s all very well to fly with thee 
To the land of promise, rich and rare, 
But a heavy outlay there must be, Sa 
In getting the outfit and paying the fare. 
« And if in safety we reach the spot, 
The business is by no means done; 
For though of gold’some find a lot, 
The lot of others is finding none. 
« But if the gold we shoulc obtain— 
With midnight robbers hovering near, 
The precious metal to retain 


Might prove a precious sight too dear. 
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«* On deadly weapons you depend: ' 
But in them small relief I find : 
For Colt’s revolvers, dearest friend, 
Wont bear revolving in the mind. | 

} 

| 


« Then take away thine axe and spade, 
For hope they often dig a pit ; 
And of the cradle might be made 
A rock where happiness would split. 


« Then, from the ‘ diggins’ keep away, 

Nor to too sudden wealth incline ; 

I'm thine—if thou at home wilt stay, 
Thine—if thou’lt seek no foreign mine.” 


But for a pungent piece of dramatic writing 
we must in conclusion select the following :— 


“THR CABMAN’S CURSE. 
What’s this P—a paltry eightpence ! 
« Passenger. Es ; *Tis your fare 
«Cabman. My fare! You stingy old—no gentleman, 
If I'd have known you would have served me thus, 
You should have walked. 
“ Passenger. Fellow, I'll take your number. 
“Cabman. Youll take my number, will you? take it, 
then, [ Poking his badge in PassENGER’S eye. 
But, while you take my number, take my curse, 
When from an evening party you return, 
Mav it be raining pitchforks, cats and dogs ; 
May waterspouts, on vour devoted head, 
Pour the contents of fifty gutters down ; 
Mav cisterns on the first and second pair 
3urst, and unite their torrents in a flood, 
To leap with force of hundred cataracts 
Upon the very spot you have to pass. 
May twice two hundred turncocks all at once 
Turn on their mains, to form a waterspout ; 
And may that waterspout leap forth on thee. 
Mar roofs antique and ghastly gable ends 
Unite their drippings, and may you be there 
To learn that union, indeed, is strength. 
May the street gutters swell into a stream ; 
The stream expand into a rivulet ; 
The rivulet become almost a lake ; 
And when, knee-deep, you wade across the street 
To where a cab-stand meets your eager gaze, 
May all the cabs be called away at once, 
And, as the last seems just within your reach, 
May the gaunt driver, with a hollow laugh, 
Turn round upon you; and, while driving off, 
Remind you of the fact how sharper ’tis 
Than serpent’s tooth, sharper than I have been 
In driving yot, to have a shabby fare.” 


« Cabman. 








Village Life in Egypt: with Sketches of the. 
Said. By Bayle St.John. 2 vols. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

THERE are many parts of Great Britain and 
Treland less known to English travellers than | 
the Valley of the Nile, and those, too, districts © 
of considerable picturesque beauty, and no 
small antiguarian interest. For one man ac- 
quainted with the remains of British antiqui- 
ties there are ten who can discourse learnedly 
about hieroglyphics and pyramids. How 
many intelligent Englishmen are there who 
know, even by name, the gigantic mound and 
the sacrificial stone at Abury, or the entrench- 
ments and defences of Caer Caradoc, or the 
miniature temples of the Arran Islands? Yet | 
these are all as curious, and some of them as | 
majestic, as nine out of ten of the monu- 
ments to which our countrymen rush whien 
abroad. 

As to Egypt, we have worked out all its 
novelties. It is as well known as Belgium, 
and Cairo as familiar to youthful Britons as | 
Paris. All its ruins are daguerreotyped, all 
its mosques lithographed. We know the | 
name of every sheikh; and if a dancing girl 
be tolerably handsome she is as sure of a 
European reputation as Lola Montes herself. , 


Mr. Lane has made us better acquainted | 
with the manners and customs of modern | 
Egyptians than we are with those of many | 
European nations. Through the hearty in- 
troduction of Mr. St. John, we are perfectly | 
at home in Levantine families. As everybody | 
has visited the Pacha, an invitation from his | 
Royal Highness would be treated rather as a | 
bore and in no wise disturb our composure, 
whereas one from Windsor Castle would seat | 
avy faithful British subject of ordinary rank 
upon thorns of delight. 


_ their serfs. 
this, and has spun out—not unpleasantly— 
‘his two readable but somewhat purposeless 
volumes, by narrating his own commonplace 


| quently to the fellahs. 





There is a destiny about Egypt which | neighbouring deserts; and that when the Turks 


forees everybody who goes there either to 
talk or write upon the enchanted land, not- 


withstanding that everything in it has been. 


talked of or written about a thousand times. 
The subject is becoming stale and wearisome; 
We are growing tired alike of its old stones 
and its flesh-pots. Mr. St. John must have 


' felt this when he invented a title for his new 


book. *‘ Village Life in Egypt’ promised 
notices ofsome new and unexhibited phase of 
Egyptian existence. But what can a Chris- 
tian gentleman after all know of Moslem vil- 
lages? Were he to be converted into a sheikh 


or emir, beadle or parish-priest, the ins and 


outs of village existence might beeome mani- 
fested to him; but a passing traveller, or even 
a stranger sojourning some time in villages, 


' can searcely learn as much about the ways 


apply to them the insulting epithet of ‘ People of 
Pharaoh,’ they are not very far from the truth. I 
disbelieve, equally, in the total elimination and in 
the total extirpation of any race. Conquest and 
armed emigration into populated lands may dispos- 
sess great proprietors and ruin middle classes ; but 
both brutal Turks and intelligent Arabs have always 
laid equal stress on the possession of the indigenous 
peasantry and on that of the land they cultivate. 
We must not suppose that when the Christian popu- 
lation were converted to so prolific a faith as that 
of El-Islam they ceased to propagate ; and it is easy 
to see that there is one uniform groundwork in the 
whole race, from the Mediterranean to a little be- 
yond Koom Ombos in Upper Egypt. The resem- 
blance of the fellahs to the Copts is so striking, 
especially in the villages, that it is absolutely im- 
possible to distinguish them ; and the portraits of 


} both peoples may constantly be recognised in the 


and thoughts of their population as a country | 
squire of our own blessed land about those | 


of the bumpkins congregated in the nearest 
hamlet to his portly mansion, and we know 
well how little our own magnates know about 
Mr. St. John seems to have felt 


adventures when sailing up and down the 


, Nile. 


Mr. St. Jolin evidently commenced his task 
with a belief in the extent of his subject. 


_His purpose was a good one, and, in some 


measure, novel. It is stated in the following 


| paragraph :— 
gray 


“The Egyptian in his improved condition—as 


‘merchant, shopkeeper, or house-servant, mingling 
| and assimilating with Turks and other strangers, in 


a gaudy and picturesque crowd—has often been the 
subject of study and description, But I do not find 


| that the chief portion of the population of the coun- 


try, scattered about in villages and hamlets amidst 


| the palm-groves, have received sufficient attention. 


Travellers seem to have avoided as much as possible 
all contact with this vast mass of uncomplaining 
misery; or, at any rate, to have examined it from 
a distance with mingled pity and disgust. Scarcely 
here and there do we meet with a few general 
notices of ‘the felldhs,’ (pronounced by some 


' tourists ‘ fellows’) an anecdote or two, an isolated 


antiquities. 


trait of manners, little more than enough to sug- | 


gest their existence, and excite sympathy with their 
condition. It will be worth while to observe them 
with more attention, and endeavour, if possible, to 
strike off their true characteristics. For my own 
part T must confess that I went out to Egypt with 
a prejudice in their favour, which long experience 
has not induced me to throw aside. My father, 


who had trodden that country before, when travel- 


ling was a serious undertaking, in days recent, it 
is true, in point of time, but already distant by the 
wonderful changes which even a season now brings 
forth, had not failed, although his object was diffe- 


rent from mine, to turn aside his attention very fre- 
Accordingly, in his book we 


find none of those expressions of contempt and aver- 


sion, none of those quaint appreciations, which flow 
so glibly from the lips and are often found under 
the pens of the tourists of these degenerate days. 
My opinion, therefore, was already, to a certain 


extent, formed before personal experience came | Sos 
| 4) . 


to end in death, that sometimes I hesitate to be- 


_ into play ; and when convinced that there was no 
reason for changing it, I had nothing to do but to | 


bring into order the thousand different observations 
which a prolonged residence naturally suggested, 
and which expanded and coloured the preconceived 
sketch. 

« Fellah means labourer, and especially agricul- 
tural labourer. The Arabic plural is fellaheen . 
but I shall generally call them the fellahs. There 
are various opinions of their origin. 
that they are mainly descendants of the Copts, con- 
verted at or after the introduction of El-Islam, and 
mixed with settlers from Arabia and from the 


My own is | 
: | the visit of an amiable, soft-spoken personage from 


Se Bs 


i 
| 





ancient sculptures and paintings.” 

In most books about Egypt anecdotes of 
the bastinado alternate with Zesidéions upon 
One of the pleasant peculiarities 
of the volumes before us is their freedom in 
the main from crude antiquarian disserta- 
tions. Indeed, Mr. St. John is overapt to 
sneer at Egyptologists, and administers sun- 
dry sharp pokes at Lepsius, Champollion, et 
id genus omne. Mr. Birch will be horrified 
when he meets with such calm and stolid un- 
belief as is unblushingly confessed by the 
author of these pages. Possibly he would 
ask Mr. St. John to study a little more deeply 
before he ventures upon giving opinions and 
judgments. On the matter of the naboot, or 
bastinado, our author speaks with effect, and 
tells a good story or two, probably not un- 
familiar at Alexandria, though sutliciently 
fresh for London. Among the best are the 
following :— 

**Once upon a time, this same Effendina Sirasker, 
Ibrahim Pasha, of vigorous memory, made a tour of 
inspection through his scattered domains of the 
Delta. <A steamer, turned out by some crack 
English builder, carried him rapidly from point to 
point ; and no announcement preceded him except 
the smoke of the funnel, seen miles away in that 
level country. At length he arrived at Kafr Zeiat, 
went ashore, made a rapid inspection of his fac- 
tories, and, more or less satisfied, started in a few 
hours. The Nazir, Abderrahman Effendi, and his 
staff, breathed again when the paddles were in mo- 


tion, and watched with pleasure the fairy little 


steamer as it breasted the current, and went away 
steadily as for Cairo. Then, like true Muslims 
hearing the addn, they leisurely performed their 
ablutions, and with hearts made more religious than 


| usual by fear, began to recite the prayers of I know 


not how many fethas. But scarcely had night 
fallen, when the red eye of ‘the fire-ship’ came 
glaring round a point of land: there was no look- 
out to behold: ‘Eeza! stopa!’—there was no ear 
tohear. The terrible Pasha leaped ashore—rushed 
to his factory ; all was deserted. A horde of ca- 
wasses brought the trembling delinquents to the pre- 
sence. ‘What were ye doing, pezawenks? ‘We 
were at prayers.’ ‘At prayers, were ye? at 
prayers !’ thundered the conqueror of Syria.‘ I'll 
teach ye to attend to the affairs of Allah, and 
neglect mine. Down with them!’ It is difficult 
to ascertain the accurate statistics of beatings in 
So many of these executions are reported 


lieve ; although, to be sure, there are dozens of well- 
established instances. A thousand blows are no 
joke. The pious Abderrahman, according to my 
informant, succumbed ; and another Nazir ruled in 
his stead. 

‘In Upper Egypt, a very respectable old gentle- 
man of the same class, who had no reason to think 
he had given cause of displeasure, received one day 


Cairo, armed with full powers to represent his High- 
ness Ahmet Pasha, ‘Lhe guest was welcomed with 
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politeness and hospitality—not unmixed, of course, 
with apprehension ; and asplendid supper refreshed 
him after his long journey. When the meal was 
concluded and hands were washed, the new-comer, 
as he delicately parted his well-trimmed moustache 
with the amber mouth-piece of the offered pipe, 
said: ‘ Now, to business. With infinite regret I 
inform thee, my master! that I have come hither 
the bearer of orders to give thee five hundred blows 
immediately on my arrival. It will be better for 
both parties to dispatch this unpleasant affair as 
speedily as possible. Thou wilt allow me, there- 
fore, to issue the necessary orders. Ali, Giaffar, 
do your duty!’ The astounded Nazir roared for 
mercy ; but ere the first spiral whiff of smoke from 
the visitor’s elegantly pursed lips had reached the 
rafters, the operation had commenced, and it was 
nearly over before a second pipe was required.” 


English travellers are over-prone to tyranny 
and the administration of the bastinado. 
They will get on very much better by attend- 
ing to Mr. St. John’s advice :— 

‘** Before leaving this subject, on which I could 
not refrain from entering, I will add, that not only 
in my own case, but in that of others, even a slight 
knowledge of Arabic has always been found a sub- 
stitute for the koorbash ; and that, without even 
this, those who have been wise enough to trust to 
kind treatment, and to allow a peculiar people to 
act in their own way, have always been successful. 
The Turks and great people of the country do cer- 
tainly use personal chastisement on various occa- 
sions ; but for certain recognised offences. There 
is a perfect understanding between them and their 
followers ; and there is no danger that they should 
knock down a servant or a stranger for warmly in- 
sisting that they should not go into a bog, mistak- 
ing it fora meadow. Besides, there is always a 
kind of fellowship and communion between master 
and man ; and, except in moments of passion, there 
is a far more frequent interchange of civilities and 
good offices than strangers are led to expect. As 
to the nabooting before described, it is a totally diffe- 
rent affair—a mere matter of business, a peculiar 
mode of tax-gathering. So is that hereafter to be 
mentioned, when the forced-labour system presents 
itself. The boatmen are mere servants, who, for 
hire and salary, undertake to perform a certain 
service, and in that character are seldom exposed 
to rough treatment from native employers. They 
submit to it from foreigners, simply because they 
know perfectly well that a complaint made by them, 
or against them, would have but one result ; for it 
would be dangerous to give an example of en- 
couragement to insubordination. However, I would 
not advise Europeans to trust too much to the con- 
tinuance of this passive endurance.” 

Among the many forms of oppression to 
which the Egyptian peasantry have been sub- 
jected by inexorable rulers, that of forcible 
enlistment was the most dreaded. Rather 
than suffer their children to be taken from 
them for ever, such being the fate of those 
pressed into military service, Egyptian 
mothers maimed and mutilated their infants, 
extracting their teeth, putting out one of 
their eyes, or laming them for life—strange 
manifestations of maternal love. Abbas 
Pasha, apparently moved by humane motives, 
has substituted conscription for the soldier- 
hunting levies of his predecessors. The 
sheikhs of the villages are called upon each 


to furnish his quota, and are empowered to | 


enforce the conscription by the aid of the 
unmerciful assistance of Arnaout troopers. 
The effect of these orders is the spreading of 
consternation and disaffection all over the 
land :— 





| pomegranate 


| 


the systematic method affected, was the deficiency | 


of the force put at the disposal of the Sheikhs. 
It was absolutely impossible for them to carry 
but their orders at once, even if they had not de- 


; | until she came to hate him. 
‘One of the chief causes of the great pertur- | from among the young men of the village, and re- 
bation created by the conscription, in addition to | : 


sired to turn the occasion to profit. In some places 
near the river, and at a great distance from the 
hills, however, the required number of conscripts 
were soon seized ; bnt not those uniting the neces- 
sary conditions of health, strength, and a proper 
age. <A great portion of all the first batches sent 
were ridiculously young, and were returned as soon 
as they reached the central depédts. We saw them 
both arriving at Siout and departing, chained neck 
and neck, mere children, incapable of lifting a 
gun. 

‘*Our whole downward voyage was saddened by 
the scenes that constantly presented themselves 
connected with this levy of troops. At Luxor 
the women turned out in crowds, their faces be- 
smeared with mud, and testified their grief by 
dancing the same solemn dance which they per- 
form at their houses after a funeral. Their motions 
were slow and strikingly marked; and as they 
threw up their arms into the air, we were forcibly 
reminded of certain uncouth figures of mourners 
painted on the walls of the ancient tombs. Indeed, 
our guide even, whilst drawling out such pieces of 
antiquarian knowledge as he possesses, ‘ this is a 
boat,’ ‘this is a crocodile,’ ‘this is the inscription 
broken by Lepsius,’ suddenly stopped in the Tombs 
of the Kings, and pointing to a group of women, 
exclaimed: ‘These are the mourners for the con- 
scripts !’ 

** As soon as the batch was supposed to be com- 
plete for the districts of Luxor and Carnac, they 
were embarked not far from our boat. Immense 
files of women, in their dark dresses, came with 
measured shrieks along the banks, or across the 
fields in all directions, to mourn over the departing 
and curse the agents of tyranny. There was nota 
man among the spectators. The Sheikh-el-Beled, 
supported by a few fellows armed with naboots and 
thongs, and by a small body of Arnaouts, superin- 
tended the operation. The young men, fast bound, 
were led one by one along the plank, amidst the 
cries of the women, every moment becoming less 
formal, and thrilling with acuter expression through 
the air. At times a wave of blue dresses rolled 
forward, as if a rescue were about to be made ; but 
wood and leather were brought into play, and 
mothers, wives, and sisters crowded back in un- 
dignified fear, tumbling, rolling in the dust; and 
then uprose another cursing cry, from voices shat- 
tered by grief and rage. The boat was filled to 
the brim, likea cart with sheep for the slaughter, 
and heeled over as the huge sail swelled to the 
wind. A last shriek of despair pursued them 
across the water; and the crowd broke away with 
sobs and tears, and forming again into long ser- 
pentine lines, returned across the fields whence 
they had come, tossing up their arms, and throwing 
right and left their wailing cries, now once again 
in measure, until distance, like time, swallowed up 
these sad sights and sounds.” 

Among the pleasantest parts of Mr. St. 
John’s book are the stories collected by him 
among the fellahs, truly oriental tales, claim- 
ing close affinity with those of the ever- 
charming ‘ Arabian Nights.’ We quote one 
of the shortest of these, not because it is new 
in matter, but on account of the resemblance 
it bears in spirit to a parallel village anecdote 
at home:— 

‘* There was once a man who became the terror 
of his village by the loudness of his talk and the 
fierceness of his gestures. He used to carry a 
naboot a cubit taller than himself ; and if anybody 
attempted to oppose his will, would snort and puff 
out his cheeks, and bellow like a buffalo. 





He had | 


a wife, young and beautiful, with gazelle eyes and | 


bosom; and altogether, said the 
poetical narrator (a stolid-looking fellah) a moony 
face and a palm stature ; but still he ill-treated her, 
So she chose a lover 


vealed to him the secret that her husband was 
really a coward ; and they agreed together how they 
should compel him to a divorce. The bragyart 
started on a journey with his wife, who rode upon 


[Dec. 4 
ee 
ely place, when the 


ee 


came to a melon-field in a lon 
woman said, — 

***O my eye, I feel a longing for 
there is no one here who has the 
one, 

*“*Look round,’ quoth the man 
somebody coming. I 
improper action,’ 

‘“**There is not a goat in sight,’ 

‘So he went into the field, carefully peeping 
the right and left, and cut the best melon a . 
that moment the lover appeared with a cun. and 
exclaimed, — iia 

“*O thief!’ 

‘The braggart at once fell upon his knees and 
md — -e3 and 

‘** Are there no means of pardon ?’ 

*** None,’ was the reply, ‘unless thou causest 
the melon which thou hast cut to crow 

“That is impossible ; but I will 1 
self.’ 

“The young man declined to accept anything 
but the wife; and accordingly the braggart, hayine 
pronounced the triple sentence of divorce, went 
away saying, — 

““<Tf that be all, take her: but hadst thou 
asked to pull my beard, I would have become 
fierce and killed thee.’”’ 

Our readers will find much amusement in 
Mr. St. Jolin’s book. Though the matter be 
desultory, the manner of it is clever. 
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courage to stea] 
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NOTICES. 


The Neepsake. 1853. Edited by Miss Power. 
Bogue. 
THE prosperous days of ‘the Annuals’ have long 
since gone by. <A few still retain their place in 
public favour, among which the ‘Keepsake’ is 
deservedly conspicuous. We do not ascribe the 
decline of this class of publications so much to any 
caprice of fashion as to the general worthlessness 
of their matter. The most gorgeous binding and 
the finest engravings did not suffice to buoy up the 
miserable literature of these volumes. ‘ Fit only 
for the Annuals,’ became a bye-word, descriptive 
of either prose or verse of more than usual medio- 
crity. Greater attention is now paid to thie lite- 
rary as well as to the artistic department of the 
Annuals. There is still too much of the small 
writing, suitable only for private manuscript 
albums, but there is also some endeavour to secure 
contributions likely to be read, and worthy of pre- 
servation. In the ‘ Keepsake’ for 1853 there is 
much capital writing, both grave and gay. ‘ Co- 
ralie,’ by Mr. David Ogilvy, the accomplished 
author of ‘ Highland Minstrelsy ;’ ‘A Tradition of 
1688,’ by Mrs. Newton Crosland ; ‘ The Hunchback 
of Grenoble,’ by Nicholas Michell; and ‘ An 
Eventful Night,’ by Mrs. O. F. Owen, are tales 
well told, and, in their different styles, of much 
literary merit. Of the poetical contributions the 
best are the lines by Charles Richings, ‘ A Guide 
for Pilgrims ;’ the clever ‘ Legend of Hotspur and 
Lady Kate,’ by Octavius Freine Owen, and the 
lines by Marguerite Power, on ‘Lady Otways 
Portrait.’ Generally no connexion can be disco- 
vered between the pictures and the verses referring 
to them, but these are directly and expressively 
descriptive. The poetical contribution of Mr. 
Thackeray is a characteristic effusion. The en- 


| gravings are almost all of a high order, whether 


Buckner’s 


regarded wsthetically or artistically. 
engraved 


Lady John Manners and Lady Otway, | , 
by Mote and Eyles, are as fine portraits 2 
Annuals have presented in past years. A ee 
by Lee, ‘ Jucqueline returning from Market, a 
be autifully engraved by Frederick A. Heath, under 


whose superintendence this department of th 
volume bas been executed. 
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consider the existence of the 


and other characteristic properties of the sub- | Task’ shown how the most peculiar doctrines of | Dr. Murray does not o¢ ne 
original to be authenticated, nor, even if it were, 


stances, were described. 
more importance to painters than many might at 
first suppose. In former times the preparation of 


Such knowledge is of | 
| poetic fervour and taste. 


his colours was as essential a part of a painter's | 


labour, as the application of them to the expres- 
sion of ideas or the imitation of objects. Gra- 


dually, in the division of labour, the manufacture 
| Style both of the piety and poetry of the book :— 


of pigments became a separate branch of art, and 
artists were dependent on traders for their mate- 
rials. For facility of work, and even for immediate 
artistic effect, many substances can be prepared, 
which are worthless so far as durability of colour 
is desired. The eye cannot distinguish between 
the brilliant but perishable colours suitable for the 


ornaments of some passing pageant, and those re- | 
quired for the permanent embodiment of the | 


painter's genius and skill. Attention to the chemi- 
cal and physical properties of the pigments can 
alone secure safety from the ravages to which pic- 
tures are exposed, not only from internal decom- 
position of the colouring materials, but from the 
influence of light, of noxious gases, or other dete 
riorating influences. Even Sir Joshua Reynolds 
paid too little heed to the materials which he 
used, as may be seen in the faded tints of his 
otherwise admirable pictures. No artist need fear 
the premature decay of his works who has Mr. 
Linton’s treatise on colours to consult. The 
practical information briefly presented in the 


tabular view to which we have referred, is here | 


given in more systematic form and greater detail. 
The first part of the volume contains a description 
of the ancient colours recorded in history, or dis- 
covered by the researches of travellers and men of 
science. The analyses of Sir Humphry Davy 
revealed the chief materials of Roman pigments 
previously unknown ; and the researches of Layard, 
Botta, Wilkinson, and others, have extended our 
acquaintance with colouring matters of the most 
ancient times. This part of Mr. Linton’s book 
contains much curious historical matter. The cata- 
logue of modern colours is very complete, and pre- 
sents the results of great scientific knowledge and 
practical experience, 


The Silent Revolution ; or, the Future Ejjects of 


Steam and Electricity upon the Condition of Man- 

kind. By Michael Angelo Garvey, LL.D. W. 

and F, Cash. 
Dr. GAarvey’s subject is an interesting one, and he 
has treated it with ability. The progress of 
modern civilization, as affected by physical causes, 
especially by the application of steam and electri- 
city, is considered, and the probable results of the 
facility of transit, rapidity of communication, and 
international intercourse of the present age, are 
discussed. Dr. Garvey has a tendency to exagge- 
rate the moral influences of changes which are only 
ofa physical and social kind. Otheragencies than 
those of natural science are requisite for ameliorat:. 
ing the spiritual as opposed to the material condi- 
tion of the human race. With the exception of 
this confusion of subject, the views propounded in 
the book are sound and practical. The chapters in 
which the past progress of civilization is traced are 
full of curious historical illustrations. The changes, 
both of a physical and social kind, in England are 
most fully described, with occasional allusions to 
corresponding progress in other countries. The 
author concludes with sanguine anticipations of an 
approaching epoch of universal peace, happiness, 
and brotherhood. Whatever may be thought of 
the writer’s theories and anticipations, the facts and 
arguments of his book will be read with interest. 


Thoughts on Man in his Relation to God and to Ev- 

ternal Nature. With Minor Poems. Pickering. 
WirH the exception of Pollok’s ‘ Course of Time,’ 
there has been little poetry for a long period of the 
kind distinguished by the epithet religious. Many 
noble verses have been written in the form of 
hymns and other short compositions, but few have 
attempted longer and more sustained efforts. To 
these formal poems, rather than to lyric and other 
Minor pieces, the remarks of Dr. Johnson occur as 
to the fitness of purely religious subjects for poetic 
Weatment, Cowper has in some passages of ‘The 



































revelation can be presented with all the charm of 
There are parts of the 
poem before us in which this is done with a suecess 
as great as any author since Cowper. ‘The blank 
verse is good throughout, and the tone of the poem 
is such as every right-minded and_ true-hearted 
reader will admire. A few lines will show the 


‘ , e 

** And was it not in goodness and in love 
That God made all this beauty,—that he gave 
The power to know it, and enjoy it all? 
And was it not that we might often read 
In Nature’s book,—which some pretend to read 
And love, that they may vilify the book 
Of better revelation, but which none 
Without the Scriptures’ light read ever well — 
That we might read with ever-new delight, 
Not only of God's greatness, wisdom, power, 
But also of his goodness and his love ? 
The writing varies, but its import still 
Remains unchang'd, through all the changing year. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, cach in turn 
Has beauty of its own ;—the cheerful heart 
Finds fountains ever flowing, streams of gladness 
Which Summer dries not, Winter binds net up,— 
And from the darkest aspect Nature wears 
Derives some pleasure.” 

nt ‘ ‘ , ™ 

lhe minor poems are very inferior tothe ‘Thoughts 

on Man,’ which the author would have acted more 

judiciously in publishing alone, and with a briefer 
title. 

Hlistory in Ruins. A series of Letters to a Lady, 
embodying a Popular Sketch of the History of Ar- 
chitecture. By ( ieorge Godwin, F.R.S. 
Illustrations. Chapman and Hall. 

Mvcu of the matter contained in this volume has 

from time to time appeared in the paper, ‘The 

Builder,’ which Mr. Godwin edits with so much 

ability. But in the present form the information 


will reach a wider circle of readers, and deserves | 1! ; f 
tion to the Literature of Europe, under the title o 


In a very | 


the greater publicity which it claims. 


With | 


| years’ distance of time could outwe 
/mentary proofs collected by him. 
_ poetical, or rather metrical, effusions ¢ 


























pleasing and perspicuous style the outlines of archi- | 


tectural knowledge are preseuted, chiefly in the 
historical bearings of the science. 
and instructive are the relations of architecture to 
national character and history, and these are ably 
pointed out and agreeably illustrated by Mr. God- 
win. The epistolary form is well adapted to the 
familiar explanatory method employed in commu- 
nicating instruction to those supposed to be un- 
learned in the subject. The leading features, both 
of ancient and modern architecture, are described, 


the literary and antiquarian accomplishments of | 
the author enabling him to invest even those parts | 


of the subject relating to artistic and professional 
details with much interest. For the intelligent 
reading of books of travels, of history, and of 


most departments of literature, some knowledge of | 


architecture is requisite, and is indeed a necessary 
element of good education. Mr. Godwin’s work 


will supply all the instruction necessary for the | Samuel Hare, F.R.C.S., deserves the attention of 


non-professional reader, and is what it professes | 


to be, ‘a handbook of architecture for the un- 
learned.’ The illustrations of the book are nu- 
merous and appropriate, and the publishers have 
displayed much good taste in the external getting 
up of the volume. 








SUMMARY. 


THE Wellington obituary literature still continues 
to multiply, both in prose and verse, A discourse, 
partly delivered as a sermon, by the Rev. T. Bin- 
ney, gives a masterly view of Wellington as War- 
rior, Senator, and Man, drawing practical lessons 
from the leading points of his character. An Lloge 
on the Duke of Wellington, by John T. Gordon, 
Esq., Sheriff of Midlothian, was delivered at a 
public meeting of the citizens of Edinburgh on 
the day of the funeral. The too frequent scraps of 
not very apprepriate poetry spoil the effect of what 
might have been a dignified discourse. An elabo- 
rate argument by Dr. John Murray, M.A., of 
Dublin, professes by conclusive evidence to ascer- 
tain and demonstrate the Place and Day of Wel- 
lington’s Birth. Dr. Murray's conclusions are, that 
the date was April 29, 1769, and the place, Morn- 
ington-House, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, Re- 
ferring to an alleged letter of the Countess of 
Mornington, which appeared in ‘The Times’ lately, 


Very curious | 
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that the recollection of the mother at forty-six 
igh the docu- 
Of the many 
alled forth 


by the event there are few worthy of notice. An 
Elegy by a Graduate of Oxford, is of the average 
merit of college verses. A more formidable pro- 
duction is, Wellington: or the Mission of Napoleon, 
an Epie poem, in twelve books, by Francis Ilig- 


| vinson, of which Part L., containing four books, has 


appeared, We are deterred only by the respect 
due to the subject from criticising, with the ridicule 
which it deserves, this absurdly ambitious poem. 
The best lines are those descriptive of the personal 
character of the Duke :— 
‘© Who knew not glory even as & name, 
When glory meant ambition, guile, or wrong; 
But walked himself the rugged Spartan path 


Of duty, still regardless of results, ~ 
If honour, truth, and justice led the way. 


The poem is dedicated ‘to the British, French, 
and American nations, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Germany, Holland, Italian States, Belgium, Spain, 


and Portugal.” If Mr. Higginson obtains one 


_ approving reader out of each of these nations he 


may consider himself fortunate. 

In the ‘Traveller's Library, two new numbers 
contain Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 
Shipwreck, abridged from the last edition of the 
original. To many readers this remarkable diary 
will become known for the first time in this series, 
which has already introduced to popular literature 
other valuable and curious books of travel and 
adventure. 

A valuable addition to ‘Murray's Railway Read- 
ing ’ consists of a selection from Hallam’s Introduc- 


Literary Essays and Characters. These critical and 
historical sketches of the greatest writers of modern 
Europe will be read with interest in the form in 
which they are now presented. It is a book full 
of instruction for all readers, and in which the best 
educated will take most delight. 

The first volume of Outlines of the History of 
England, by W. Douglas Hamilton, of University 
College, London, is an excellent text-book for col- 
leges, and the higher classes in schools, The book 
differs meritoriously from most elementary trea- 
tises of the kind, in dwelling much on the laws, 
usages, and internal condition of the country, as 
well as on its more public annals, It is intended 
as a history of the origin and progress of the Eng- 


lish constitution, and presents a summary of the 


researches of De Lolme, Hallam, and other modern 
historians. The present volume brings the narra- 
tive down to the reign of Edward III. On the 
Physical Education of Children, « little treatise by 


parents and teachers. Mr. Hare's name is favour- 
ably known to the medical profession by his work 
on spinal diseases, to which he has chiefly devoted 
his practice. In the present treatise many useful 
practical hints occur, bearing either upon the 
healthy development of the young, the restoration 
of impaired health, or the alleviation of deformity. 
Plain popular information is communicated without 
any sacrifice of professional science. 

An Introductory Lecture to the Students of TTuma- 
nity, in Marischal College, Aberdeen, by Robert 
Maclure, LL.D, suecessor to Professor Blackie, 
presents the ordinary arguments for the advantages 
of a classical education, in an address simple and 


| sensible, but not marked by much vigour or origi- 


nality. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Natural Science. 


AmonG the ten new Professorships recommended 
by the Cambridge Commissioners to be added to 
the University are two in the department of 
Natural Science ;—one of Zoology, which is only 
treated of in the medical studies as a branch of 
Comparative Anatomy, and one of Chemistry, as 
an auxiliary to that already established :— 

*« The science of Chemistry is ng extending its ramifi- 
cations into all the arts of hfe, and a knowledge not merely 
of its principles, but also the practical power of applying 
them, is becoming daily more and more important as a part 
of general as well as professional education. The “sg 90 
venerable Professor of this science has lived to see the day, 
after many years of comparative indifference and neglect, 
when his lecture-room is again well attended by students ; 
an effort partly produced by the recent legislation in the 
University, and partly by the interest which the results of 
chemistry have created amongst all classes of the commu- 
nity. But the science is much too extensive for the teach- 
ing of one Professor; and we venture to hope that the Uni- 
versity will eventually add a second who may divide with 
the present Professor the vast range of subjects contained 
in this extensive science.” 

Increased accommodation for the delivery of 
Lectures is much needed. There are only three or 
four Lecture-rooms for the whole of the present 
staff of Professors, and many, as in the case of the 
Professors of Geology and Mineralogy, are com- 
pelled to resort to the nearest disposable room, not 
fitted for the purpose :— 

“The Vice-Chancellor, as the supreme administrative 
officer of the University, has the power of assigning the 
public rooms, which are unappro nated or unoccupied, to 
the Professors for their lectures; i 
appealed to, and the Professors are usually left to them- 
selves to select such rooms as best suit their purpose. The 
Professors, in fact, are never called together, or co-operate 
as a body, and are subject to no authority or control beyond 
the special provisions of their several foundations ; and if 
these are neglected, or have become inapplicable, there are 


no readily available means to enforce them in one case, or | 


modify them in the other. As a natural consequence of 
this want of organization, there exists no arrangement by 
which the order of succession of the lectures is regulated 
and adjusted to the wants of the students, or by which a 
continuous system of public instruction, in any considerable 
department of study, can be properly carried out; and 
though the Vice-Chancellor, since the institution of the new 
Triposes in 1548, has been accustomed to issue, in the month 
of October, a programme of the lectures to be given by the 
Professors in the ensuing academical year, it is not formed 
as the result of a conference amongst them, but merely 
records their separate answers toa circular letter addressed 
to them with a blank column, which they are requested to 


ut his authority is rarely | 


fill up with the term, place, hour, and subject of their lec- 
ture. 

‘‘Tf funds are required for an increase of the professorial 
staff, they are not less so for building and maintaining lec- 
ture-rooms, collections of apparatus, and museums: in fact, 
any very considerable addition to the former would be pre- 
mature, unless provision is also made for the latter. Were 
a site for lecture-rooms and Museums selected, such as the 
Old Botanic Garden, which is not connected with the great 
public buildings of the University, and therefore not re- 
quiring much architectural decoration, they would admit of 
ebeing constructed upon a simple plan, where convenience 
and economy alone might be consulted. By such a plan a 
suflicient provision for these purposes might probably be 
secured, withoat the necessity of a very great expendi- 
ture.” 


Important reference is made to the want of a 
well-organised system of practical instruction in 
the physical sciences, and the absence of means and 
appliances, such as apparatus adapted for illus- 
trative exhibitions, and for the use and manipula- 
tion of the students. ‘‘ The want of a collection 
of physical instruments,” says Professor Stokes, 
‘‘ is strangely inconsistent with the high character 
which Cambridge maintains for the study of the 
Exact Sciences, and astonishes foreigners who visit 
the University :’— 

‘Besides museums containing collections of natural ob- 
jects, or of such objects prepared for exhibition, and in 
addition to the apparatus provided for the material illustra- 
tion of physical subjects in the way of experiments per- 
formed before a class, something further is requisite to 
enable the student in his hours of private study to digest 
and utilize the knowledge he has gained at lectures and in 
reading. Nothing can be suggested having a more imme- 
diate tendency in this direction than that he should have 
access (of course under fitting regulations) first, To a 
museum of philosophical instruments, in which their con- 
struction may be contemplated and studied, and their pecu- 
liar contrivances and adaptations examined at leisure, and 
not under the pressure of a lecture in progress. The few 
moments which can be devoted to such a purpose at the 
conclusion of a lecture, are far too brief for this purpose, 
yet are felt to be most precious, and not unfrequently 
hecome the chief means of fixing the substance of the lee- 
ture in the memory. Secondly, Toa collection of instru- 
ments, special to each subject lectured on, not of a refined 
and costly description, but good and useful working tools, 
brought up to the actual state of articles of their descrip- 
tion which are in daily use in the hands of working men of 
science; which instruments also, under appropriate regula- 
tions, might be intrusted to him for private use, either in 
his own rooms, or in buildings expressly constructed for the 
purpose by the University, and supplied with such ‘ plant’ 
or scientific utensils as may be in each case suitable for ren- 
dering manipulation convenient. And thirdly, To a stock 
of materials to work upon —whether of chemical ingredients 
and tests—minerals for analysis or other examination — 
crystals for measurement and —_— examination— and, 
generally, specimens of little value of natural objects of 
every description, set aside from museums for the purpose 
of being used up by students in the prosecution of their 
studies. : 

‘*The microscope in the hands of the young Botanist or 
Physiologist —the goniometer or blowpipe in those of the 
Mineralogical student—the various contrivances for reflect- 
ing, refracting, polarizing and depolarizing light, and for 
the optical examination of crystals—all such implements, 
| placed in the hands of willing learners for free use on objects 
as they occur, and so, for self-instruction, can hardly be 
overrated as means of profoundly attaching them to their 
several branches of inquiry, and of laying the foundation, 
among the higher classes of intellect, of an accomplished 
scientific character.” 

As in the case of the British Museum, the addi- 
tions that are being continually made to the collec- 
tions of natural ebjects render more space for their 
arrangement imperative. In the Botanic Garden 
there is neither a Curator’s house nor a museum, 
and the stoves and hot-houses, owing to no cost 
having of late years been bestowed upon them, are 
gradually falling into decay. By repeated grants 
from the University, however, twenty-one acres of 
land have been brought into cultivation, and a 
| noble Arboretum has been planted. The Museum 
of Human and Comparative Anatomy, thanks to 
the disinterested zeal of Dr. Clarke, appéars tole- 
_rably complete ; but here the Professor complains 

bitterly of want of room, the shelves are too nar- 
| row, the skeletons are too closely packed, the 
lighting is indifferent, the ventilation is bad, Com- 
parative Anatomy is ignobly mixed up along with 
Human Anatomy, and objects prepared are crowded 
along with objects in course of preparation. 

The Woodwardian Museum of Geology, through 








Sedgwick, assisted in large measure by Professor 
McCoy, has acquired a celebrity much in advance 
of that of the kindred sciences. The Palzontolo- 
gical collection, in which Count Miinster’s dupli- 
cates alone amount to 20,000 in number, is of 





the industry and profound ability of Professor | 
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Professor Sedgwick’s account of his 
affords a hopeful contrast with what has beer 
ported of Professor Buckland's Lectures - the 
sister university, where the audience was and ia 
rarely composed of more than from half a dozen to 
a dozen students. At Cambridge the spirit of re- 
form has already long been at work inthe geological 
department of natural knowledge, and we eomiee. 
tulate Her Majesty upon the wisdom of selecting 
the independent Woodwardian Professor for one of 
her commissioners. We commend the following 
item of evidence to the earnest consideration of 
the University of Oxford :— 


** During about twenty years immediately following my 
appointment I had a very crowded class. ‘It then fell off 
(during a short period of general depression among the 
og agi lectures) to less than half its number. For the 
ast five or six years it has again risen in number to, at 
least, its former limits. So long as there is accommodation 
in the lecture room, the inhabitants of the town are freely 
admitted, and some of them have attended the whole 
course. I might further, hy way of reply, appeal to the 
philosophical literature of the last thirty years, and to the 
many geological essays published by Cambridge men: and 
I might give a list of men who, after a Cambridge training 
have filled high offices in the Geological Society of London, 
or in the Government Survey. I might also dwell on the 
good moral effects “soho ge among the members of the 
University by an enlarged and liberal study of the pheno- 
mena of geology.” é 


There is a good Mineralogical collection under 
the care of Professor Miller, but the lecture-room 
is inconvenient, and contains no place for a course 
of physical experiments, such as are of importance 
in giving a scientific value to this study. 

The Recommendations of the Commissioners in 
reference to what is needed to promote the aca- 
demical acquirement of natural science, are as 
follows :— 


**It appears that the University contains some noble col- 
lections, and that courses of lectures are given in anatomy, 
botany, geology, and mineralogy. These lectures have 
been, during past years, comparatively ineffective from two 
causes; Ist. The several subjects formed no regular and 
acknowledged part of the academic course. 2ndly. The 
student had not sufficient facilities for making observations, 
or carrying on a course of direct experiments. The first of 
these impediments has been removed by the institution of 
the new Natural Sciences Tripos. The second can only be 
removed entirely by the erection of several new buildings, 
such as those suggested by Dr. Clark and Professor Miller, 
as well as in various other statements of our Report and 
Evidence. ; 

** Appropriate buildings will, we hope, soon be erected in 
the new Botanic Garden, and when finished, the whole site 
of the old garden will be available for other academical pur- 
poses; and would afford a very appropriate site for museums 
and lecture rooms. We siomeneand that measures should 
be taken for the purpose of obtaining a site for the erection 
of an ample series of buildings which are greatly needed ; 
such as sein of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology 
with convenient contiguous rooms for dissections, expeT!- 
ments, and books of reference, a Museum of Mineralogy, 
with requisite rooms for experiments; and a museum, for 
the deposit of physical and chemical apparatus, with all 
possible conveniences for their ready use by students. 
~ €€ Por such buildings as these the University has a press- 
ing want; and it is very fortunate that an ample site may 
be found for the whole of them. The cost of their erection 
need not be very great. They ought to be erected for use, 
and not for ornament. The University has not funds for 
costly architectural decorations ; which, besides, are often 
injurious to the scientific ends of a building. logy 

«4 new Museum of Comparative Anatomy and Zoo ogy 
sre think of great and Soeteoac, oe importance. The pres 
museum might then be appropriated to Human —, 
and to Pathology. Should the fossils of the W oodwart = 
Museum increase beyond the capacity of the whole — 
which they are now arranged, including therein the — 
Mineralogical Museum; some of the larger Ne 
from time to time, find a place in the new Museum © aon 
parative Anatomy, which ought to be a building : ipter- 
dimensions. The two collections would thus become 1 
laced; and, in the way of exchange, this might be a ere’ 
advantage to both of them.” 


With respect to the establishment of 
of Zoology, we think the collection ought 
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\imited to the typical forms of natural groups ar- | 


ranged either systematically or geographically. 
No attempt should be made to complete the lists of 


ies, and a power of discrimination should be | 


exercised against exhibiting specimens of all kinds 


gifts or bequests. 


—_ 
—_—_ 











TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


IN anticipation of the re-adjustment of our na- 
tional taxes, a meeting has been held during the 
week, to agitate for the repeal of what are called 
“Taxes on Knowledge.” The chief performers 


Another meeting, characterized by the same 
largeness of philanthropy, has been held among 
some worthy members of the aristocracy. At Staf- 
ford House a number of noble and learned ladies, 


| Sympathising, ina manner mos ‘ 
whatsoever merely because they are the result of | h of “those dear blacks,” 


feelings, with the condition of “those dear blacks,” 

met to resolve upon the presentation of an affee- 
; a fae 

tionate and Christian address from the women of 


| England to their sisters the women of America. 


on this occasion were Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. | 


Douglas Jerrold, and Mr. Cobden. Of the merits 
ef the renowned wood-emblazoned works of the 
great veteran of penny celebrity, we have at various 


times spoken, they have served largely to educate | 


the people’s mind in substantial and useful litera- 


ture, and if it were not for the multiplicity of | 
trashy publications that follow in their rear, we | 


should be glad to see them dealt out yet more libe- 
rally to the million. This Mr. Knight desires to 
accomplish, and a beautiful vision of peace, power, 
and plenty presents itself to his mind’s eye on the 
repeal of the paper duty. He introduced a battery 
of statistics to show that if the duty were taken off 
the paper of his Imperial Cyclopedia, at the point 
at which the work is calculated to pay its expenses, 
it would certainly yield him a profit. This profit he 
would spend in advertising ; his subscribers would be 
doubled ; and, asin the story of the pig that wouldn’t 
get over the stile till the mouse began to gnaw the 
rope, the paper-maker, on the repeal of the duty, 


The Duchess of Sutherland, stimulated, doubtless, 
by the example of her noble brother, read a paper 
on the horrors of slavery and the glories of eman- 
cipation, and from the generous and pious spirit in 
which it was written, it is likely to prove far more 
effective than would any political or argumentative 
appeal from our own sex. When we add that the 
meeting was graced by the presence of the Duchess 
of Argyll, the Countess of Carlisle, Viscountess 
Palmerston, Lady John Russell,, Lady Inglis, Mrs. 
Dean Milman, Mrs. Charles Dickens, Mrs. Alfred 
Tennyson, Mrs. Mary Howitt, and Mrs. Charles 
Knight, it will be seen that the chief ornaments of 
the rank and intellect of the land were gallantly 
represented on this occasion by their beplumed 
and more illustrious halves. ; 

The death of the Countess of Lovelace, the 
daughter of Lord Byron, suggests some mournful 
recollections of the poet’s history. In a letter to 
Tom Moore, dated Jan. 5th, 1816, he announces 
the birth of his child :—* The little girl was born 
on the 10th of December last. Her name is Au- 
gusta Ada (the second a very antique family name, 
I believe not used since the reign of King John). 
She was, and is, very flourishing and fat, and 


/reckoned very large for her days—squalls and 


would begin to employ the printer, the printer | 
frequent references to Ada, showing how near she 


would begin to employ the binder, the binder 
would begin to employ the seller, and all would 
result in a general improved condition of moral and 
social happiness. Mr. Jerrold, in the absence of 


any practical knowledge of the subject, adopted the | 


style facetious. 


Referring to the tax on advertise- 


ments, ‘‘ Why,” said the accomplished wit, “should | 


our widely circulated newspaper columns be taxed, 
when our widely circulated omnibuses are allowed 
to run as free vehicles of intelligence? Why not 
tax the tradesman’s brass door-plate ?— ‘Smith, 
Tailor,’ was an advertisement. Then to put a 


conveyance stamp on newspapers, when the chief 


portion of them are carried by railway. Why not 
tax barristers going the circuit?’ Mr. Cobden, 
amid a number of strange arguments, contended 
that every artisan and mechanic should read the 
newspaper before he goes to his daily work. 
“Would not the mallet, or chisel, or saw, wielded 
by the direction of a news-ennobled brain, be more 


successful! Should we not have better ships and | 


better steam-engines?” And should we not, we 
may add, have better canes for the street quarrels 
of radical members of parliament? It is the enor- 
mous publication given to the common-place acci- 
dents and offences, to say nothing of the positively 
indecent events of every-day life, that occasions so 
much y rasteful expenditure of time in frivolous read- 
ing. There is much room for doubting whether ‘ un- 
restricted competition” in literary production, and 
unlimited supply of all manner of periodical litera- 
ture, might not be productive of more harm than 
good in the present state of society. When national 
education is more improved and extended, the 
difficulties would be mitigated; but when so much 
popular ignorance prevails, the diffusion of cheap 
literature, where so large a proportion is unavoid- 
ably of a trifling and even injurious tendency, is 
not to be rashly encouraged. The education re- 
quired for rightly judging of the contents of gene- 
ral newspapers is of a very different kind from 
that which can be at present supplied. We express 
a deliberate opinion on the subject, in saying that 
the question has other sides than the one which is 
alone regarded by those whodenounce “ taxes on 

owledge.” There is the knowledge of evil as 
Well as the knowledge of good, and any proposal 
to give facility for both requires more consider- 
ation, and certainly more substantial arguments, 


nae on Tuesday by the speakers 


pennant 


sucks incessantly.” In his letters from abroad are 
was at times to his heart, and how strong was his 
affection for her. To Moore, from Venice, in 
1818, he writes—‘‘I have a great love for my little 
Ada, though perhaps she may torture me like —.” 
To Mr. Murray he writes, from Pisa, in 1821 :~ 
‘* Send me my daughter Ada’s miniature. I have 
only the print, which gives little or no idea of the 
complexion.” After the separation from Lady 
Byron was irrevocable, he still continued to write 
to her with earnestness about their daughter, in 
whom, he said, ‘‘ there must always be one rally- 
ing point as long as she exists, which I presume 
we both hope will be long after either of her 
parents.” To Dr. Kennedy, shortly before his 
death, he spoke with tender affection of his daugh- 
ter, and of Lady Byron with respect. Who does 
not remember the opening of the third Canto of 
‘ Childe Harold ’/— 
‘Ts thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child ? 

Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart !”’ 
And the noble stanzas with which the same Canto 
closes :— 
“¢ My daughter! with thy name this song began, 

My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end. 

* * * * ue 


“ Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to me!” 


| Ada was only fourteen when her father died. 
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For her marriage with the Earl of Lovelace, the 
Lord King of political celebrity in the days of the 
radical reform agitation, and the present connex- 


| ions of the family, we must refer to the books of 


the Peerage. It is as the Ada of Byron alone that 
any literary interest belongs to the name of the 
Countess of Lovelace. It is remarkable that the 
father and daughter both died in their 37th year. 
On Tuesday Mr. Patterson, the Local Treasurer 
of the late meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast, presented his final report to the Committee. 
It appeared that the sum subscribed among the 
inhabitants of that city for the reception of this 
scientific body was 740/. The local expenditure 
having amounted to 620/., the surplus of 120/, was 
ordered to be disposed as follows :— 
To the committee for conducting the Exhibition of Irish 
Antiquities, 217. 8s. 9d., being their deficiency on the ex- 
enses and receipts of the Exhibition, and in addition to a 


ormer rate of 251. ; 
To Mr. Ferguson, curator of the Botanic Garden, towards 


the building of the Victoria Regia House, 15/. gst 

To the Library of the Working Classes’ Association, for 
the purchase of works of science as applied to manufae- 
tures, 10/, 





It was also resolved that a timepiece with suitable in- 
scription should be presented to the Messrs, Workman, as 
a slight testimony of the feeling the Council entertained of 
their liberality, in placing at the disposal of the Association 
their extensive warerooms in Bedford-street, and which 
sr found so admirably adapted for the soirées, &c., held 

1ere. 

The balance remaining, after carrying into force these 
resolutions, it was decided unanimously should be equally 
divided between the Belfast Observatory, at Queen's Col- 
lege, and the Belfast Natural History Society for the 
**Thompson Room ” in their museum, 

The British Association received from the sale of 
tickets in Belfast the sum of 1107/7. 

We learn with much regret that the Ipswich 
Museum, to which we have at various times called 
attention, is in a very unprosperous condition, 
the Committee having intimated to the Town Cor- 
poration that unless it is adopted as a public insti- 
tution, at the cost of the borough, they must 
reluctantly yield up their trust and, we presume, 
sell off. It appears that fifty subscribers have 
died or withdrawn, and fifty-six have declined to 
pay their subscriptions; and the Committee find 
themselves in debt to the amount of nearly five 
hundred pounds. It was not to be expected that a 
comparatively small provincial town could keep 
up a museum establishment, with the expense of a 
curator, sub-curator, rental, &c., without assistance 
from the borough rates, and we trust that no time 
will be lost in making this a municipal institution. 
Owing to the combined labours of the president, 
Professor Henslow, and the late Secretary, Mr. 
Ransome, it has been of much service to the town, 
and only needs, we are told, a half-penny rate to 
maintain it in efficient order. 

Ia reply to the inquiry of a correspondent re- 
specting the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ 
we have to state that none have been published 
since February 1851, that the sheets of the pre- 
ceding year are still waiting for the Index, and 
that nothing has been added to the illustrated edi- 
tion since Midsummer 1850. It is to be regretted 
that the attention of the Council should have been 
so much withdrawn from the scientific business of 
the Society, by the prosperity of the Garden Estab- 
lishment, as to allow its publications to get thus in 
arrear. The inconvenience to naturalists arising 
out of this is very great, and we could name several 
instances in which references to the original de- 
scriptions of new species of animals have either been 
omitted from subsequent works, or inserted with 
blunders, merely from the difficulty and trouble of 
getting access to them, The Linnean Society pub- 
lishes little or nothimg, because it has no money 
to spend in publishing, and consequently gets no 
papers to publish. The Zoological Society, having 


| money and a special Committee of Publication, gets 





| 


papers to publish,—but the result, or rather the 
no-result, so far at least as the past two years of its 
prosperity is concerned, is the same. 

By our report of the Anniversary of the Royal 
Society, it will be seen that there is some fear that 
the accommodation expected from Government in 
providing apartments for the Learned Societies, 
will be offered on the new ground at Kensington 
Gore. It is obvious that the evening meetings 
could not be held at that distance from London, 
nor would the libraries be sufficiently accessible 
for reference, and we are glad the attention of 
the prime minister has been timely called to the 
matter 

The reply of the Earl of Derby this week to an 
inquiry of the Duke of Argyll respecting the in- 
tention of Government as to the Scottish University 
tests, will not give the satisfaction to the country 
which it is represented as having given to the noble 
peer who put the question, Lord Derby stated 
that the Government had every disposition to relax 
the present stringency of the test system, so far as 
ecclesiastical discipline as opposed to doctrine is 
concerned. He thought, however, that the original 
design of the tests to secure the Presbyterian as 
well as the Protestant character of the Scottish 
Universities should be maintained. A large pro- 
portion of the Professors at present, including some 
of those the most eminent, are Episcopalians, and 
there are other religious denominations whose doc- 
trinal views are of a kind which could bring no 
danger to Protestant or Presbyterian interests if 
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any of their adherents occupied chairs of science, 
literature, or philosophy. To give but one name, 
that of Faraday, the system must be a wrong one 
which on the score of religious creed would exclude 
such a man from the chair of Chemistry. The reply 
of Lord Derby, if rightly reported, would in fair- 
ness require the resignation of all the present occu. 
pants of chairs who are not conscientious Presby- 
terians. Although the conversation the other even- 
ing in the House of Peers was far from satisfactory, 
we are glad that the subject is receiving the atten- 
tion of one so intelligent and liberal, and so well 
acquainted with the national feeling on the subject, 
as the Duke of Argyll. 

TheSecond Report of the Royal Commissioners of 
1851 has been published, from which it appears that 
the arrangements for the site of the new National 
Gallery have been officially concluded. The sum | 
of 60,0001. has been paid for Gore House and 
grounds, comprising twenty-one acres and a half 
on the Kensington road, and the Commissioners 
have also purchased forty-eight acres adjoining, to 
the westward, for the sum of 153,500/., subject to 
the approval of Parliament, permission having been 


—- 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THe Royat Socrety.—Nov. 30th.—The anniver- 
sary meeting of the Society was held thisday. The 








virtually given on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment; of this money 15,000/, have been paid as a 
deposit. The surplus funds of the Exhibition 
furnish half the purchase money, the other half to 
be defrayed by parliamentary grant. The report | 
contains various suggestions as to the combination | 
of the National Gallery with a commercial museum 
or museum of manufactures, uniting in the scheme 
a school of practical art and of practical science. 

A meeting was held this week at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern to adopt measures for securing 
representation in Parliament for the University of 
London. According to the theory of the Consti- 
tution now generally held, representation and tax- 
ation are correlative principles, and the members 
of the House of Commons symbolize property 
and national wealth, not intellectual or moral , 
elements. Yet as this principle of representation 
is not uniform, seeing that the older Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin have mem- 
bers, there is no reason why London, and the 
Scottish Universities also, should not have repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. 

In the present state of International Copyright, 
the reprinting of American books by English pub- 
lishers cannot be complained of, but there ought 
to be as much fair play as practicable in such | 
literary transactions. A departure from strictly | 
honourable dealing has taken place in the publi- | 
cation of the tale ‘Glenluna,’ by a London pub- | 
lisher, under the title of ‘Grace Howard, or the | 
family of Glenluna,’ by the author of ‘The Wide | 
Wide World.’ The work in question is not by the | 
author of ‘The Wide Wide World,’ and the pub- | 
lisher ought not to have put this on his title-page, | 
on the authority of mere conjectural criticism, | 
in order to promote the sale of a pirated work. | 

The decision of the Pope respecting the Queen’s | 
Colleges in Ireland has at length been received. 
Ecclesiastics are prohibited from having any con- | 

: 
' 
} 
| 


nexion with the colleges, but the Roman Catholic 
laity are not forbidden to attend, as was antici- 
pated. 

Father Gavazzi has been delivering a course of 
lectures in Edinburgh. After the Italian oration, 
an interpretation is given by the speaker, who has 
now acquired the English language sufficiently to 
express himself with clearness and eloquence, 

M. Thiers is at present in London. One object 
of his visit is, we hear, to obtain from Lord Mahon, | 
for his ‘History of the Empire,” communication of 
the papers of the Duke of Wellington relative to 
the campaigns in Spain and Portugal. 

M. de Lamartine is indefatigable—he has only | 
just completed his ‘History of the Restoration,’ 
and he has already commenced a ‘ History of the 
Constituent Assembly.’ It is to be published in 
feuilletons in one of the daily newspapers, The 
French pepere state that he has been obliged to 
offer for sale the patrimonial estate at Monceau, 
near Macon, of which he gives a graphic and 
touching account in the memoir of his youth. 
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| the head of Her Majesty's Government.” 


The Royal Medals to Mr. Huxley and Mr. Joule ; 


Thomas Bell, Esq.; Foreign Secretary, Captain 


| Baron, Sir R. Inglis, &e. &e. 


| 24th.—'T. J. Pettigrew Esq., V.P., in the 
| chair. Four members elected since the last 

meeting were announced. Mr. Baigent exhibited 
|a pilgrim’s token found at Winchester, It 


| space for the artist. 


| expression, 
|} an enamelled fibula, which he refers to the Saxon 
| period, having only one projection to form the 


| in it, whereas the Roman fibule in his possession 
_ have two projections, so that the pin works between 


Earl of Rosse, President, in the chair. His lord- 
ship delivered an address on the state and prospects 
of science, and informed the meeting that he had 
communicated to the Earl of Derby the following 
opinion of the council respecting the desirableness 
of the site of Kensington for the Royal and other 
scientific Societies :— 

**The Council of the Royal Society having heard reports 
to the effect that ground has been —— at Kensington 
Gore for the purpose of accommodating the Societies culti- 
vating natural knowledge, which are now provided with 
apartments in Somerset House and elsewhere in the metro- 
polis, and for other public objects connected with practical 
science and the industrial arts; while they deem it right to 
acknowledge the interest which Government has thus mani- 
fested in the promotion of stience, desire to state their con- 
viction that the locality referred to would be exceedingly 
inconvenient and unsuitable for the purposes of the Royal 
Society, and of the other Societies allied to the Royal 
Society in the cultivation of natural knowledge. _ 

‘*They wish at the same time to express an opinion which 
is strongly felt, that it would tend greatly to the advance- 
ment of science, and would be more suitable to the position 
which science should occupy in the metropolis, if the several 
societies referred to were brought together in one central 
locality, and if possible under a single roof. ; 

_ And they request the Earl of Rosse, President of the 
Royal Society, respectfully to lay this their opinion before 


The Medals were then awarded as follows :— 
The Copley Medal to Baron Humboldt, which 
was received by Chevalier Bunsen, for the Baron. 


and the Rumford Medal to Professor Stokes. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of 
Council and Officers for the ensuing year; and 
the following noblemen and gentlemen were duly 
elected :—President, the Earl of Rosse, K.P.,M.A.; 
Treasurer, Colonel Edward Sabine, R.A.; Secreta- 
ries, Samuel Hunter Christie, Iesq., M.A., and 
W. H. Smyth, R.N.; Other Members of the Coun- 
cil, Rev. James Booth, LL.D.; Benjamin Collins 
Brodie, Esq.; Charles Brooke, Esq.; Lord Lniis- 
killen, DULL; J.P. Gassiot, Esq.: Thomas Gra- 
ham, Esq., M.A.; Joseph Daltow Hooker, M.D.; 
William Hopkins, Esq., M.A.; Henry Bence Jones, 
M.D.; George Newport, Esg.; Lieut.-Colonel Port- 
lock, R.E., J. Af. Rendel, Esq.; Williain Sharpey, 
M.D.; William Spence, Esq.; Nathaniel Wallich, 
M.D.; Lord Wrottesley. After the election the 
Society dined at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the Earl 
of Rosse, President, in the chair, supported by 
Lord Enniskillen, Chevalier Bunsen, the Chief 
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was of lead, and represented the Coronation of 
the Blessed Virgin in a manner differing from 
the usual tablets, probably from the confined 
It is supposed to be of the 
IlI., and is beautifully executed, 
considerable taste and _ skill, well 
Mr. Warren exhibited the drawing of 


time of Edward 
with 


as as 


hinge, so that the pin must have been slit to work 


them. Mr. Burkitt laid before the meeting the 
rubbing of a brass of Ethelred, King of Wessex, in 
the chancel of Wimbourne Minster, Dorset. It is 
the only brass of a king, and has the inscription : 
‘In hoe loco quiescit corpus Sti. Ethelredi, regis 
West-Saxonum, Martyris, qui A°. Dom. 827, 13 
Aprilis per manus Danorum Pajanorum occubuit.” 
Mr. Burkitt remarked upon its peculiarities, which 
had escaped the notice of Hutchins, the historian 
of Dorsetshire. It is in three pieces, the effigy and 
the escutcheon being of different metal to the plate 
between them bearing the inscription, and appear 
to have evidence of being of an earlier date. Mr. 
Moore forwarded the drawing of a coat of arms 


found in one of the corners of 
painted by Quintin Matsys. 
agony in the garden. It was referred for 
nation. Mr. Lynch exhibited a book of offices of 
the 14th century, having the initial letters ‘ll : 
nated, and the arms of the Earl of Arunde] 8 
Earl of Lancaster, Elizabeth and William le 
Bohun, the Earl of Salisbury, the Duke of Glou. 


<== 


a picture, said to he 
representing Christ’ 


s 


exami. 





cester, and others, painted within them, The MS. 
volume was, however, interesting on another 
account, having at the end, in a writin + 
later, a kind of spiritual will, rendered in four 
verses upon the following: “'Terram terra beans 
—-Demon peccata resumat—Mundus res habeat— 
Spes alta petat.” The verses have many 
nglish words, and are altogether highly curious 
and interesting, Mr. Lott exhibited four trad 
men’s weights recently dug up near Gerard’s Hal) 
of the time of Charles I., bearing a crown ser. 
mounting the letter C. Mr. Brewer read a paper 
on the antiquity of the custom of marking and 
stamping weights and measures, particularly Sites 
of the City of London, and submitted a collection 
of statutes and other documents on the subject, 
Mr. Lott illustrated these by several specimens 
from the City, and Mr. Von Irving made some 
observations on the weights and measures of Scot. 
land, Mr. Pettigrew laid upon the table a number 
of tiles belonging to R. Milward, Esq., of Thur- 
garton Priory, obtained from the remains of the 
priory, and they will be found figured in the 
journal of the Association. The Rev. Mr. Hugo 
exhibited four spoons anda coin of the time of 
Elizabeth, found on the site of an ancient house at 
a place called the Ranglet, near Cooper Fold, in 
the township of Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, Lan- 
cashire. Mr. Rolfe exhibited an ancient ivory 
drinking-horn, obtained ‘at Mr. Curling’s sale at 
Deal. From the carving it appeared to be of the 
time of Edward IV.) Mr. Gunston exhibited some 
rubbings from military brasses, to illustrate two 
specimens of chain mail and bassinets, laid before 
the last meeting. They were of Sir Robert Sep- 


& somewhat 


obsolete 


tS. 


town, 1306; John Cray, 1380; De Malyns, 
1390; De Grey, 1420; Sir Nicholas Manston, 


1444; John Daundelyon, 1445; Richard Quatre- 
mayns, 1460; and Henry Savil, 1530. The evening 
terminated with the reading of archeological 
gleanings at Lincoln and Southwell, derived trom 
the late congress in Nottinghamshire, by Mr. 
Planché ; they were illustrated by interesting 
drawings, which will appear in the Journal. The 
Society adjourned to Wednesday, Dee. 8th, which 
will be the last meeting of the present year. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—School of Mines.—(Mechanies, 1 p.m.) 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 1] a.m.) | 

_ Horticultural, 2  p.m.— (Autumn Flowering 

Heaths; Table Pears as in October; and the 
best lot of Forced Vegetables.) 

Syro-Egyptian, 74 p.m. 

Linnean, 8 p.m. hg, ee 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Renewed Discussion 
on Mr. Rawlinson’s Paper on the Drainage oe! 
Towns.) , 

Wednesday.—School of Mines.—(Metallurgy, 11 a.m.j— 
(Mechanics, 1 p.m.) 

R. 8. Literature, 44 p.m. 

Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 

Pharmaceutical, 8 p.m. a 

Ethnological, 8} pm.—(1. Dr. Adamson, on th 
Phonology and Orthography ot the Zulu Lan- 


: hs 1: . 2 Rev. 
guage and its Kindred Dialects; ¢. -s : 
George Nobbs, of Piteairn’s Island, an Ora 


the 


nie 
Lil, 


Communication on the Inhabitants 0 
slands (Pacific Ocee 


Paumatie Group of Islan ts 
3. The Hon. Secretary will draw attenti '? 
the Migrations of the South See Islanders ; 
Dr. Hodgkin will communicate a Notice 7 
an Indian Tribe in the N.W. of 3, America, 
by the late Manuel Cordenas.) 

Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Thureday.—School of Mines.—(Chemistry, 114m) 

Royal, 8% p.m.— (Dr. Webster, Notice oo a 
Remarkable Phenomena seen in the Engh 
Channel.) 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. : s 

Friday.—School of Minds. (Metallurgy, 11 a.m.)—(Me 
chanics, 1 p.m.) 

Philological, 8 p.m. 

Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

Suturday.—Botanic, 4 p.m. 

Medical, 8 p.m. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Two new plays have been produced with success 
at the HAYMARKET and ADELPHI, one by Mr. Tom 
Taylor and Mr. Reade, entitled, Masks and Faces ; 
or, Before and Behind the Curtain, and the other 
by Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Lemon, called, Slav 
Life; or, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The story of the 
first of these is founded mainly on the failings and 
good qualities of Pey Wojfington, the flirtations and 
blunt benevolence of the lively actress being well 
suited to the powers of Mrs, Stirling. Mr. Web- 
ster, in the part of Z'riplet, gives « highly-finished 

ortrait of an author-painter, trembling under the 
weight of his manuscript tragedies, and the disap- 
pointment of their being declined by the mana- 
ger, but solaced and fed in the hour of need by 
the grateful remembrances of Pey. Mr. Leigh 
Murray's elegant licentiousness, in the character of 
an accomplished rake, is refined and easy, and in 
excellent contrast with the unsuspecting girlish 
country wife of Miss Rosa Bennett. Mr. Lambert 
makes up a characteristic representation of Colley 
Cibber; and the subordinate characters of the 
play are, with one or two exceptions, well filled. 
The plot is worked out with skill, and the dia- 
logue in parts is extremely witty. On the whole, 
this is certainly the best play of the season. The 
Unele Tom of the Adelphi is not a pleasing version 
of the story, so faras regards the first act, but it im- 
proves materially in the second and third. A slave- 
dealing scene between Mr, Emery and Mr. Wigan 
is an admirable bit of character, and Mrs. Keeley, 
as Topsey, the foot-boy, displays astonishing ac- 
tivityand humour, ‘The scenery is most effective, 
especially that of a cotton plantation, but could 
anything short of excellence be expected when we 
are told that the directress of the theatre ‘ has 
recently visited all the localities in which the 
action 1s supposed to take place’? 

Since noticing Miss Helen Faucit’s performances 
at Manchester, we observe that this gifted lady has 
been delighting the good people of Edinburgh. 
“Never, we believe,” says the Scottish press, ‘has 
her suecess been more manifest, and never has the 
public appreciation of her powerful impersonations 
been more distinctly marked.” In a chapter of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s new work, devoted to ‘Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts,’ the historian makes 
honourable and eloquent mention of Miss Faucit’s 
genius, 








At Paris H. Monnier, one of the popular writers 
of the day, has made a great hit at the Odeon 
Theatre by a five-act comedy called Grandeur et 
Decadence de M. Prudhomme. For several years past 
M. Prudhomme, a writing-master by profession, 
has been the accepted name and type of the 
Parisian bourgeois: and as such has been sati- 
rised, caricatured, and abused without mercy. In 
the comedy, the unfortunate gentleman is natu- 
rally made to accumulate in his own person all 
the vanity, pomposity, stupidity, selfishness, pride, 
love of lucre, and vices of all kinds, which it is the 
fashion in France to charge on the middle class of 
society. Doubtless this class has its faults and 
follies, and in France they may be, though we do 
not think that they are, greater than those of the 
aristocracy above, or the labouring class below, 
But it has its virtues too, and it is certainly not 
fair that they should be altogether forgotten. In 
spite, however, of its injustice to the bourgeoisie, it 
Is Impossible not to be amused by the new comedy, 
and we should think that as a picture of modern 
Parisian society, it would with judicious condensa- 
tion bear transplanting into England, H. Monnier 
himself, being actor as well as author, personates 
Monsieur Prudhomme in admirable style. 

M. Royer, author of the libretto of the Favorite 
and of Lucie di Lamme rioor, has been appointed by 
- Governmant to the management of the Odéon 
theatre vice Altaroche dismissed. The latter was 
editor of the Charivari in its best days, and as he 
18 not favourable to the new political’ régime, sur- 
prise is felt that he was not discharged long ago. 


The subvention allowed to the theatre is 4,000/. 
annually, 


_ German papers announce the death of M. Leis- 
sing, a comic actor of note, attached for 32 years 
to the theatre at Frankfort. He madea curious 
will :—he left his fortune, which was considerable, 
to charitable institutions, and his skin to the 
Museum of Natural History. The latter donation, 
it is needless to say, was not accepted. 











VARIETIES. 
LINES WRITTEN AT THE FUNERAL OF MISS BERRY, 
NOVEMBER 27, 1852. 
(From the Times.) 


Two friends within one grave we place, 
United in our tears, 

Sisters, scarce parted for the space 
Of more than eighty vears; 

And she, whose bier is borne to-day, 
The one the last to go, : 

Bears with her thoughts that force their way 
Above the moment’s woe. 


Thoughts of the varied human life 
Spread o'er that field of time 

The toil, the passion, and the strife, 
The virtue and the crime: 

Yet ’mid this long tumultuous scene, 
The image on our mind 

Of these dear women rests serene 
In happy bounds confined. 


Within one undisturbed abode 
Their presence seems to dw ell, 
From which continual pleasures flowed, 
And countless graces fell : 
Not unbecoming this our age 
Of decorative forms, 
Yet simple as the hermitage 
Exposed to Nature’s storms, 


Our English grandeur on the shelf 
Deposed its decent gloom, 

And every pride unloosed itself 
Within that modest room; 

Where none were sad and few were dull, 
And each one said his best, 

And beauty was most beautiful, 
With vanity at rest. 

Brightly the day’s discourse rolled on, 
Still casting on the shore 

Memorial pearls of times bygone 
And worthies now no more : 

And little tales of long ago 
Took meaning from those lips, 

Such chroniclers of joy and woe, 
And eyes without eclipse. 


No taunt or seoff obscured the wit 
That there rejoiced to reign H 

They never would have laughed at it 
If it had carried pain. 

There needless scandal, e’en though true, 
Provoked no bitter smile, 

And even men of fashion grew 
Benignant for awhile. 

Not that there lacked the nervous scorn 
At every public wrong 

Not that a friend was left forlorn 
When victim of the strong; 

Free words expressing generous hlood 
No nice punctilio weighed, 

Sut deep, an earnest womanhood 
Their reason underlaid. 


As generations onward came 
They loved from all to win 
Revival of the sacred flame 
That glowed their hearts within; 
While others in time’s greedy mesh 
The faded garlands flung, 
Their hearts went out and gathered fresh 
Affections from the young. 


Farewell, dear ladies! in your loss 
We feel the past recede, 

The gap, our hands could almost cross, 
Is now a gulf indeed. ; 
Ye, and the days in which your claims 
And charms were early known 

Lose substance, and ye stand as names 
That history makes its own, 
Farewell! the pleasant social page 
Ts read; but ye remain 
Examples of ennobled age, 
Long life without a stain ; 
A lesson to be scorned by none, 
Least by the wise and brave, 
Delightful as the winter sun 
That gilds this open grave. 





——— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Wellington Eulogium, “ not dolorous and plaintive, but 
robust and masculine.”—Lines on Wellington.—Ode to 
| Wellington.—J. M.—M. E.R. H.—R. H.—J. E.—received. 
|  Eprratum.—For Mr. T. Earl's paintings at the British 
| Institution, noticed last week, p. 875, read Mr, W. R. Earl's. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 














NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established in 1797. 

Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City ; and 57, Charing Cross, 

Westminster. 
DIRECTORS, 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S, Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Richard Faller, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 


Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esqg., PLR.S, 


Henry Grace, Esq Matthew Whiting, Esq 
Auditors—Emanucl Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 
John Haggard, D.C.L. 


RONUS,—At the division of profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, the bonus added to the policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the “return system” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre 
miums paid. VPour-fifths or 80 per Cent. of the profits are divided 
amongst the policy-holders. 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of £100, for 
the whole term of life :— 
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ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


(HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSOQO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, sccures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of intcorest 
vielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencics, as well as 
the expenses of management, Which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions, therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits vielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any hind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in Janwary and 
July. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinet and separate from the 
Depositors' Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 

iation, and has been provided in order to render the sbcurity of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements, 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom, 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 


Natronat AseurRaNcr AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. Marrin’s Prace, Trararcgar SQuare, 
LONDON, 
N.B. -Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 


| IFE ASSURANCE,.—POLICY HOLDERS in 
4 other Cempanies, and the Public generally, are invited to 
examine the Principles, Rates, and Position of the SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. This Society was established in 
IS37, and is incorporated by special Act of Parliament. It has 
issucd upwards of 5800 policies, assuring two and a half millions 
—a result the more gratifying to the members, as no indiscri 
minate commission has ever been paid for it. It is the only office 
in which the advantages of mutual assurance can be obtained at 
moderate premiums. The whole regulations of the Society, as 
well as the administration, are as liberal as is consistent with 
right principle. Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and every infor 
mation forwarded free by— 

GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary, 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, in- 
stituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform persons desirous 
of Insuring, that Policies effected with this Company during the 
year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in the quinquennial 
appropriation of profits to be declared in 1856. Prospectuses and 
forms of proposal may be obtained at the Offlees, 1, Old Broad 
Street, and 16, Pall-Mall,; or from any of the Ayents 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





TEW FRUITS.—JUST LANDED. New Mus- 


4 eatels, 4lb. boxes, 2s. each; Gib. boxes, fine to finest, 3s. Od 





to 68. cach 

The finest Fleme Figs, large boxes, 38. and 3s. 6d. each. 

Imperial Plums, in very handsome boxes, 1s. 6d. to 208, each, 

Valencia and Sultana Raisins, Patras and Zante Currants, at 
market prices. 

A general Price Current sent post free on application to 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, 
King William Street, City, London. 

Congou Tea, 38. to 38. 8d.; best Imperlal Souchong Tea, 4s8.; best 
Moyune Gunpowder, 5s. 

Prime Coffee, ls.; the best Coffee, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 





FOUN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN. 
° WAKE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great varicty of dinnerservices at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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8, New Bvawinoron Srreer. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR DECEMBER. 





1 


Captain the Hon. HENRY KEP- 


PEL’S NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE 

MEANDER to the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

With Portions of the Journats of Sir James Brooke, 

a 2 vols. imperial 8vo, with numerous Plates, 
S. 


II. 


RANKE’S CIVIL WARS and 


MONARCHY in FRANCE in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Being a History of France 
principally during that period, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


iil. 


GOOD IN ALL AND NONE ALL 


GOOD. By Miss Mackrntosn, Author of ‘‘ Charms 
and Counter Charms.” 3 vols. 


IV 


A POPULAR LIFE OF SIR 


WALTER SCOTT, By Donatp Mac.Leop. Post 8vo. 


Vv. 
REMINISCENCES of an EMI- 
GRANT MILESIAN : the Irish at Home and Abroad ; 
in the Camp; at the Court. With Souvenirs of ‘The 
Brigade.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
VI. 


The TWO SUITORS. A Novel. 


By Emma Carven, Author of “The Birthright,” 
‘““Woman’s Life,” &e. 3 vols. 


Vit. 


Baron MUFFLING’S PASSAGES 


from my LIFE. Together with Memoirs of the Cam- 
»aign of 1813 and 1814. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Col. Puitip YoRKE. 8vo. 


VIIt. 


The RUSSIAN IMPOSTORS,; or, 


The False Demetrius. By M. Mertuer. Post Syo, 


Ix 


FOUR DAYS’ RAMBLES 


CONNEMARA., By Sir Dicsy Negave, Bart, 
Svo. 


BASIL: A Story of the Day. By 


Wivkik Cotirns, 3 vols. (Now ready. 


IN 


Small 


xI. 


Second Edition of ROUGHING 


IT IN THE BUSH. By the Sister of Miss Agnes 
Strickland (Mrs. Mooprk). 2 vols. post 8vo. Revised 
by the Author, with Additions, 21s, [Now ready. 


XIT. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles 


Reape. Post 8vo. 


XU. 


Second Edition of Lieut.-Colonel 
MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES, 3 vols. 8vo. With 
numerous Illustrations, 42s. [Vow ready, 


XIV. 





New and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. 


ROMER'S FILIA DOLOROSA, 


One Volume, post 
Bvo, 12s. 





RicHarD Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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| COMPLETION OF THE EVELYN DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 





Now ready, in post Svo, 10s. 6d. each, bound, 


VOLS. III. anp IV. OF 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS AND ORIGINAL LETTERS Now FIRs?T 
PUBLISHED, AND A COPIOUS INDEX. 


The present new and enlarged edition also comprises th 


e Private Correspondence between King Charles T. ay, 1 his 
» ALit is 


Secretary of State, Sir Edward Nicholas, whilst his Majesty was in Scotland in 1641, and at other times during the Civil 


War ; the Correspondence of various members of the Royal 
the Correspondence between Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards 
to France in the time of Charles I., &c. 


COLBURN AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 1 


Family during the Commonwealth and Protectorate 


Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne oo 


? Ambassador 


3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





NOTICE. 


THE SECOND 


BY W. 


Ts now Ready, in Three Volumes, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, 





EDITION OF 


M. THACKERAY, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “VANITY FaAtTIR,”’ 


ESMOND, 


“PENDENNIS,” &e. 


Crown 8vo, price £1 11s. 62 


AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





[EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
4 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
Walter Anderson Peacock, Esq., Chairman. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 

Thomas Devas, Esq. Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
Charlies Thos, Holcombe, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq., Thomas Allen, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN, 
Ge rge Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck Street. 
SURGEONS 
James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square. 
William Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the 
Act of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed en- 
rolled in the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur- 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 

To the present time (1852), the assured have received, in satis- 
faction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000. 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

In 1847 about £100,000, and in 1852 about £120,000, have been 
added to the sums Assured under Policies for the whole term of 
life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere — 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the Office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, Pros- 
pectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on ap- 
plication at the Office, or to any of the Company's Agents. 
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OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY for Gencral and Deposit Assurances, Indisputable 
and Self-protecting Policies. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 


Taesters—Mr. Commissioner West, the Hon. W. F. Campbell, M.P., 
and John Thomas, Esq. 


The first Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
Society, on the Participating Scale, was announced at an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting, held 16th June, 1852; and the following 
table will show the effect of the bonus then declared—viz. a sum 
equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. on policies of tive years’ 
standing and upwards, to be appropriated, at option, either in 
diminution of premiums, until the next division of profits, or as a 
permanent addition to the Policies :— 











a Perma- | Reduced 
= = |/nentaddi- Original | Annual Reduc- 
=5s tion to Pre- Premiums tion of 
“F | Sum As miums. | payable until Premium. 
< sured. next Division. 
£ ca & es 4. £6.. @. Ze 4. 
6 ; 52. 1000' 8610 0 4817 6 2618 9 2118 9 
6 } a 2500 160 6 0 FO 0 O 39 9 3 3010 9 
6 {17 500 | 2616 0 9 0 § § 2 9 317 8 
5 | 24 600 | 2311 0 10 711 613 1 3 14 10 
56 {| 46 1000) 64 4 0 3815 0 2413 5 | ieee 
§ {35 .1000;| 5310 0 27 4 2 | i a So i? 2 








E. F. LEEKES, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, EstantisHep By Acr oF Parriamenr in 1834, 
8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. LONDON. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Earl of Stair. | Wri. Campbell, ksg., of Til- 


| lichewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Cuakces Granam, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—Cuances Downes, Esq. 

Hr. Blair Avarne, Esq. | J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

FE. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. F.C. Maitland, Esq 

Charles Lb. Curtis, Esq. William Raiiton, Esq. 

William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq 

D. Q@. Henriques, Esq. |! Thomas Thorby, Esq 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Artucr H. Hassatr, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James’s. 
Surgeon—F. H. Tuosirson, Esq., 48, Berners Street 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to D: 

1 847, is as follows:— 


Earl Somers. 


' 


cember 31, 





Sum added | 














Sum added Sum 
Sum Time Bree a eras : 
: | to Policy in| to Policy in payable at 
Assured. Assured. 1841. 1x48. Death 
} ae eis 
£ } { £ = #. @. a ae 
$000. |13yrs.10mo. 653 6 8/ 78710 © | 647016 8 
*1000 7 years — — 157 lo oO 1157 10 0 
500 i 1 year ——— | 11 5 0 511 5 0 
ila taas educa sags eampasadaiatveaiienetieit : 
= Examprie.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 


azed 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £2¢ 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £168 Ils. Sd.; but 
the profits being 2} per cent. per annum on the sum insured 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000) he had £157 10s 
added to the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderat seal ,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the insur- 
once is for life. Every information will be afforded on application 
to the Resident Director. 


q aca, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
29, Great Russert Street, Bioomssury, LONDON. 
Established 1524. 

FIVE BONUSES have been declared; at the last in January, 
1852, the sum of £131,225 was added to the Policies, pro- 
ducing a Bonus varying with the different ages from 249 to » 
per cent. on the Premiums paid during the five years, or trol 
£5 to £12 10s. per cent. on the Sum Assured 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share 
holders being now provided for, the ASSURED will hereafter 
derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, WITHO' I 
ANY LIABILITY OR RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. _ 

On Assurances for the whole of Life only one half of th Pre 
miums need be paid for the first five years. ; - . 

POLICIES cffected in this Office will not be invalidated 
service in the Militia or Yeomanry Corps. ¢ _ 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportion¢ d to the 
increased risk. ae 

Claims paid thirty days after proof of death, and all Policies 
are Indisputable except in cases of fraud. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are 
inspection of the Assured, or of any Person who may de 

Further information can be obtained of any of the 
Agents, or of 





by 


at all times open to the 
sire fo assure. 
Society's 


GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 





London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of No ace of 
Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex at the om nes 
Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Serest, oon 
Garden, aforesaid) ; and published by him atthe office o den oe 
Reeve and Co., No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Ga 
Saturday, December 4, 1952. 
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